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PLEASE,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

A Frank  and  Open  Appeal  to  the  Man  at  the  Head 
of  the  Nation  in  a Great  and  Threatening  Crisis 


By  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 

of  Harvard  University. 


PLEASE,  President  Wilson,  let 
the  American  people  talk  to 
your  for  you  are  bo  cry 
great,  and  we  are  so  many 
and  bo  widespread,  and  the 
White  House  telephone  does 
not  always  answer  v/hen  we  call  you  up. 

We  realize  that  no  individual  on  earth 
ftt  the  present  moment  has  bo  much 
power  to  turn  the  history  of  mankind  in 
©ne  direction  or  another  as  you. 

We  know  that  no  President  nor 
Sultan  nor  King  nor  Czar  nor  Emperor 
nor  Lloyd  George  can,  by  the  sound  of 
his  voice  or  the  stroke  of  his  pen,  so  af- 
fect the  horrible  state  in  which  the 
world  finds  itself,  or  has  such  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  history  of  the  future. 

It  is  our  job  that  you  are  undertak- 
ing; it  is  our  history  that  you  will  write. 
So  we  stand  behind  you,  man,  woman, 
and  child;  Democrat,  Republican,  Pro- 
gressive, Prohibitionist,  and  (for  all  I 
know)  Socialist.  You  are  our  father 
and  our  mother;  through  you  speaks  the 
big,  hearty  voice  of  Uncle  $am. 

They  tell  us  that  you  consult  freely 
with  other  people;  Colonel  House  la  Bure 
of  it;  some  Cabinet  members  are  con- 
fident of  it;  reporters  used  to  believe 
It.  Yet  somehow  we  long  for  the  good 
old  ways  of  some  years  ago,  when  we 
American  people  had  a better  chance 
than  now  to  get  at  our  President;  to  tell 
him  what  will  save  the  State,  and  to  feel 
that,  whether  the  State  is  saved  .or  not, 
our  valuably  suggestion  has  gone  on  file. 

Wo  wish  it  were  possible  to  see.  you 
oftener,  to  have  you  squeeze  our  hand 
and  say  “enlightened"  and  “by  Jim- 
iny."  Can't  you  at  least  let  us  think 
that  wc  are  having  the  influence  upon 
you  that  wc  should  like  to  have?  Don’t 
be  quite  so  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson iah, 
so  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Franconia 
Mountains.  Plcaso,  Mr.  President,  in 
this  time  of  national  apprehension  and 
anguish,  be  a little  more  human.  Let 
yourself  out  to  us.  Talk  across  the  rail  , 
of  the  observation  car,  ns  well  as  in  the 
Senate  Chamber. 

Please,  Mr.  President,  give  us  a strong 
Administration.  We  know  that  you  are 
■trong.  We  give  you  due  credit  for  thnt 
Jong  and  vigorous  Scotch  Presbyterian 
jaw, that  clear-cut  mind  which  makes  such 
aharp  cornered  sentences,  for  the  broad 
view  which  carries  you  above  the  small 
and  the  trifling  things,  for  your  great 
hopes  of  mankind,  and  for  your  inspir- 
ing belief  in  a better  world  some  day, 
however  badly  the  world  today  may  be- 
have. Mr.  President,  may  we  respect- 
fully say  that  we  have  no  such  confidence 
in  some  of  your  advisers,  and  that  you 
are  big  enough,  strong  enough,  power- 
ful enough  in  this  crisis  to  bring  together 
a set  of  executive  officers  who  possess 
full  public  confidence? 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Secre- 
tary Lansing,  who  is  quite  the  gentle- 
man; but  how  can  the  State  Department 
get  on  without  the  service  of  a man  like 
John  Bassett  Moore,  a Democrat,  the 
greatest  authority  on  international  law 
in  the  United  States,  devoted  to  his 
country;  why  don’t  you  use  him? 

Go  further,  please,  Mr.  President,  The 
United  States  of  America  seems  on  the 
verge  of  a war,  and  may  be  in  it  be- 
fore you  unfold  your  Sunday  Times. 
We  demand  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
War,  the  best,  strongest,  ablest  man  for 
ffaat  place  that  you  can  find  within  the 


forty-eight  States,  two  Territories,  and 
numerous  dependencies.  Why  don’t  you 
take  a military  man  for  thin  technical, 
complicated,  military  job?  Why  must  a 
lawyer-mayor,  however  breezy,  be  the 
channel  through  which  your  directions  as 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American 
Army  flow  to  the  soldiers?  Why  don't 
you  appoint  the  best,  ablest,  widest  awake 
General  in  the  army?  The  Secretary- 
ship of  War  was  not  too  good  for  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

If  you  cannot  nerve  yourself  up  to 
that  at  a time  when  you  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  act  fearlessly  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  then,  please,  Mr.  President,  cali 
In  the  biggeRt  civilian  in  the  country  who 
is  full  of  knowledge  of  military  affairs. 
Could  you  not  go  outside  your  party, 
if  necessary,  in  this  time  of  stress  and 
danger,  as  Lincoln  did  when  he  appointed 
tho  Democrat,  Stanton,  who  had  been 
very  uncomplimentary  to  his  President? 
Or  could  you  not  find  Borne  captain  of 
industry,  accustomed  to  direct  thousands 
of  men,  through  trained  department 
heads,  who  aro  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
him,  and  still  more  for  their  work? 

So  in  the  Navy  Department.  Please, 
Mr.  President,  give  to  your  afflicted 
country  the  very  best  naval  man  in  the 
United  States,  the  most  efficient,  wide- 
awake, and  positive  Admiral,  in  service 
or  retired,  or  a big  steamship  man,  or 
at  least  a great  lawyer  accustomed  to  af- 
fairs on  the  largest  scale.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  Secretary  Daniels,  or  with 
any  man  who  tries  to  do  his  duty;  but 
the  job  is  too  big  for  any  man  of  Mr. 
Daniels’s  previous  training  and  experi- 
ence. The  ability  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  naval  service  and  of  the  American 
people  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a glorious  victory  and  a crushing 
defeat.  We  have  no  margin  to  spare 
for  educating  Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 
When  you  were  President  of  Princeton 
University  you  did  not  appoint  a jour- 
nalist to  be  Professor  of  Engineering  or 
a chemist  to  be  Professor  of  Political 
Science.  Please,  carry  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  the  navy. 

Please,  Mr.  President,  use  your  im- 
mense power  and  energy  and  prestige 
and  the  confidence  of  more  millions  than 
ever  backed  up  an  elected  President  be- 
fore to  the  problem  of  making  a real 
army;  and  that  means  an  army  of  the 
people.  Nothing  else  will  meet  the  exi- 
gency. Without  it  the  United  States, 
either  within  the  next  two  years  or  at 
somo  other  time  within  the  next  twenty 
years,  will  execrate  a popular  Govern- 
ment which  knew  not  how  to  defend  itself. 
Give  us  the  beginnings  of  a universal 
military  training,  of  a citizen  army  in 
which  there  will  be  no  queston  of  volun- 
teering, because  every  man  child  is  born 
a volunteer. 

If  you  will  put  your  powers  and  guid- 
ance of  leadership  at  work,  no  Congress, 
no  influence  can  stay  you.  The  coun- 
try wants  an  organized  force  sufficient 
for  peace  and  war,  and  can  find  it  only 
through  a short  term  of  military  service 
for  every  able-bodied  young  man.  Had 
we  begun  that  process  ten  years  ago  we 
should  not  be  asking  now,  Where  is  the 
army  to  come  from?  We  could  count  on 
6,000,000  men  who  actually  learned  the 
duties  of  a soldier  and  200,000  more  who 
had  experience  as  officers. 

Whatever  you  do,  Mr.  President,  please 
Insist  that  the  new  forces  raised  shall  be 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Offer  to  the  National  Guard  and  all 
other  patriotic  men  the  privilege  of  vol- 
unteering into  United  States  volunteer 
regiments  enlisted,  if  there  be  war,  for 
“two  years  or  the  war."  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  get  them  on  those  terms  now  as 
on  the  throe  months'  and  six  month*’ 


and  twelve  months’  enlistments,  which 
caused  such  confusion  and  loss  in  the 
civil  war.  Throw  all  your  mighty  pow- 
ers against  any  proposition  to  organize 
a great  army  on  the  basis  of  State  regi- 
ments, the  officers  of  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  States.  To  allow  that 
system  is  to  paralyze  the  whole  modern 
practice  of  reserves  from  which  depleted 
regiments  at  the  front  are  filled  up.  Shall 
we  return  to  the  civil  war  conditions  of 
regiments  of  two  hundred  men  with  thir- 
ty-five officers,  when  officers  properly 
distributed  among  the  regiments  are  the 
greatest  need  of  the  war? 

Please,  Mr.  President,  don’t  make  any 
of  those  political  Brigadier  and  Major 
Generals  who  caused  such  loss  and  hu- 
miliation in  the  civil  war.  Remember 
that  at  the  end  of  that  war  practically 
every  army  corps,  both  North  and  South, 
was  commanded  by  West  Pointers,  who 
had  reached  that  eminence  by  being  good, 
trained,  professional  soldiers.  You  can- 
not make  a real  General  in  a minute 
by  a scratch  of  your  pen.  Even  Lin- 
coln misjudged  his  own  country,  which 
would  have  supported  him  in  a determi- 
nation to  give  nobody  a military  or  naval 
commission  who  could  not  show  a claim 
to  it  by  military  training  or,  at  least,  by 
practical  experience  in  handling  men. 

Please,  Mr.  President,  work  and  tug 
and  perspire  to  put  through  a proper  sys- 
tem of  finance.  You  can  do  it.  Begin 
by  vetoing  the  pork  bills;  you  will  find 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  things  you  ever 
did  in  the  country  at  large.  There  are 
doubtless  lots  of  good  items  in  those  bills, 
but  also  lots  of  poor  ones;  Post  Offices 
and  improvements  of  rivers  upon  which 
there  is  no  commerce  can  wait;  but  war 
will  not  wait!  Every  dollar  wasted  is 
a dollar  taken  out  of  our  military  fund. 
This  is  the  time  for  a budget  to  include 
the  things  that  can  be  foreseen.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  unforeseen  will 
take  care  of  itself  by  the  thousands  of 
millions.  Improve  the  accounting  sys- 
tem ; cut  the  intolerable  red  tape  of  some 
of  the  departments;  simplify  the  whole 
business  of  military  and  naval  supply. 
Preach  efficiency,  for  efficiency  is  the 
pugilist  that  takes  the  stakes  in  the  inter- 
national prize  ring. 

Please,  Mr.  President,  carry  out  your 
great  plan  of  organizing  the  manufacture 
of  military  supplies.  Hundreds  of  the 
most  capable  men  in  the  Union  will  gladly 
serve  in  that  essential  plan.  Start  the 
cannon  factories;  accumulate  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  military  stores.  The  country 
needs  instantly  200  submarines,  2,000 
heavy  field  guns,  5,000  aeroplanes,  50,000 
machine  guns,  500,000  mines,  1,000,000 
shells,  3,000,000  uniforms,  1,000,000,000 
rations. 

Please  hurry  up,  Mr.  President,  for 
unless  we  can  provide  for  and  equip  our 
array  in  the  modern  fashion,  and  arm  it 
from  top  to  toe  with  the  most  recent 
weapons  and  protection,  we  can  meet  no 
powerful  enemy,  either  in  offense  or  de- 
fense. You  realize,  of  course,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  the  Germans  should  by  any 
chance  destroy  the  British  fleet  New 
York  would  be  the  first  objective  after 
London.  Then,  if  ou»  fleet  were  de- 
feated, we  have  absolutely  no  defense 
worthy  of  the  name  against  an  invad- 
ing army  carried  by  a handy  navy.  W’e 
expect  that  the  British  Navy  and  the 
American  Navy  will  hold  out,  and  that 
we  shall  have  time  to  organize  our  mil- 
lion men;  but  please,  Mr.  President, 
don’t  take  any  chances! 

Please,  Mr.  President,  compel  Con- 
gress, the  States,  the  railroad  managers, 
the  people — anybody  who  can  do  it — to 
put  our  means  of  transportation  into  a 
condition  to  be  serviceable  in  war.  Not 
a railroad  line,  not  a bridge  or  tunnel  or 
junction  or  siding  in  the  whole  country 
has  been  constructed  with  reference  to 
carrying  troops  and  supplies  where  they 
ore  needed.  Germany,  a comparatively 


small  country,  has  eight  first-class  lines 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  land. 
We  have  not  a single  double- track  line 
to  the  Pacific,  nor  to  the  Eastern  Gulf, 
nor  parallel  with  either  coast.  Except 
the  incomplete  New  York  Barge  Canal, 
there  is  not  a single  canal  in  the  country 
that  would  be  helpful  in  moving  an  army. 
Please,  Mr.  President,  galvanize  Con- 
gress, stir  up  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  arouse  the  whole  country 
to  the  absolute,  indispensable  life-death 
necessity  of  strategic  railroads  and 
waterways. 

Please,  Mr.  President,  can’t  something 
be  done  to  relieve  us  from  some  of  the 
other  foreign  difficulties  besides  that 
with  Germany?  Japan,  for  example; 
you  can  never  come  to  any  agreement 
with  Japan,  except  on  a basis  of  social 
and  international  equality.  Could  you 
reach  an  understanding,  say,  that  no 
American  laborers  should  be  allowed  to 
settle  in  Japan  and  no  Japanese  laborers 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  United 
States?  That  is  equal;  that  is  reci- 
procity; and  if  it  breaks  into  our  old 
principle  of  the  right  of  everybody  to  go 
anywhere  else  and  become  a citizen  of 
any  other  country,  why,  we  have  come  to 
that  point  anyhow.  It  is  up  to  your  Ad- 
ministration to  find  some  honorable  set- 
tlement with  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  would  you  mind  trying 
also  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
our  Latin-American  friends?  The  Mex- 
icans hate  us;  the  Central-  American  and 
Haitian  powers  fear  • us.  We  are  ter- 
ribly upset  about  such  small  countries  as 
Belgium  and  Serbia,  and  quite  indiffer- 
ent to  the  aspirations  of  the  little  coun- 
tries alongside  of  us.  They  are  poor  lit- 
tle countries,  weak  little  countries,  im- 
provident little  countries,  exasperating 
little  countries,  but  not  one  of  them 
wants  us  as  masters.  On  the  other  hand, 
cannot  we  snuggle  up  with  the  ABC 
powers,  which  seem  to  like  our  society? 
Please,  Mr.  President,  do  something  to 
reassure  the  Latin- Americans.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  will  not  desert  us;  it  has 
been  our  constant  friend  for  a hundred 
years.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Don’t  get  us  too  deep  into 
difficulties  with  little  neighbors  which 
may  cause  us  to  detach  troops  when  we 
need  them  most. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  a large  man 
set  in  a big  time,  with  an  immense  and 
powerful  country  behind  you.  Provi- 
dence and  the  German  Emperor,  by  a 
joint  responsibility,  the  proportions  of 
which  are  not  yet  computed,  have  brought 
us  into  the  most  dangerous  situation 
since  the  days  of  Fort  Sumter.  It  falls 
to  you  to  lead  a hundred  million  people 
in  this  tremendous  time.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  lead;  don’t  hesitate  to  do  the  right 
thing;  keep  Abraham  Lincoln  before  you 
as  the  model  of  the  steady  statesman  in 
the  mi^st  of  national  dangers.  Get  a* 
much  sleep  as  possible,  keep  your  tem- 
per, trust  your  countrymen. 

Above  all,  do  not  permit  Congress  or 
the  heads  of  departments  or  the  Cabinet 
or  advisers  to  deflect  you  from  demand- 
ing what  you  believe  to  be  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  the  country.  Demand  it 
squarely — an  effective  Administration, 
expert  and  tried  subordinates,  a real 
army  of  national  soldiers. 

And,  oh,  please,  Mr.  President,  do 
use  the  experts  of  the  country,  the  engi- 
neers and  chemists  and  transportation 
men,  the  bankers  and  manufacturers,  the 
college  professors,  the  school  teachers, 
use  everybody  that  can  do  anything  to 
support  the  nation!  Germany  has  done 
many  bad  deeds,  but  has  taught  the 
world  that  in  this  modem  civilization  it 
behooves  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
to  do  his  or  her  part  for  the  common 
country.  If  we  can  learn  that  lesson  of 
real,  practical,  serviceable  love  of  coun- 
try, then  the  United  States  will  endure. 
Please,  Mr.  President,  you  have  been  a 
school  teacher,  teach  us  that  lesson.  And 
don’t  lose  any  time  in  preliminaries.  The 
Scriptures  say,  “ Now  is  the  accepte4 
time— sow  i a the  day  of  salvatiwk* 
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New  York  Police  Department  Is  on  a War  Footing 


The  New  York  Timq  Magazaw,  February  II,  1917 


Nothing  Has  B-en  Left  to  Chance  During  the  Last  Two  Years 
to  Prepare  11,000  Policemen  for  Any  Emergency  to  Come 


physically  wiry  and  alert  deputies  who 
are  assisting  the  lean  and  wiry  Woods, 
and  the  fat,  pudgy-handed  persons  who 
were  the  police  heads  something  less 
than  a generation  ago. 

Woods  has  had  the  time  and  the  op- 
portunity plus  the  required  qualities.  He 
asked  himself  two  questions:  What  has 
the  city  the  right  to  expect  from  its  po- 
lice army  under  either  normal  or  abnor- 
mal conditions  ? and,  What  service  can- 
the  policemen  be  trained  to  give?  The 
obvious  things  which  everybody  thinks  of 
in  connection  with  the  needs  of  a city  and 
the  duties  of  the  police,  Woods  cleaned 
op  quickly  as  a matter  of  routine — the 


answers  to  every  phase  of  that  questio 
are  on  file  at  Police  Headquarters.  Ir 
spectors,  I’recipct  Commanders  und  Sei 
gear.ts  all  know  in  advance  what  the 
would  do  in  any  such  emergency.  Plan 
for  emptying  the  town  or  uny  given  aoi 
tion  of  the  town  are  perfected.  In  nti 
dilion  to  all  the  normal  traffic  lines,  ole 
vated,  surface  and  subway,  which  th 
Police  Commissioner  has  tho  right  t 
commandeer  if  the  lives  of  tho  peopl 
arc  at  stake,  he  has  on  record  lists  u 
many  thousands  of  motor  trucks  an 
other  vehicles  which  would  be  at  tho  in 
s.ant  disposal  of  the  police.  In  additioi 
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New  York  Police  hi  Military  Instruction  Cnmp. 


HE  Police  Department  of  New 
York  City  is  on  a war  footing. 
That  is  the  way  to  put  it  just 
now  because  we  are  all  think- 
ing of  war  as  the  next  great 
calamity  that  may  come  to  the 
United  States.  But  it  would  be  equally 
true  to  say  that  the  Police  Department 
is  on  an  earthquake  footing  or  a black 
plague  footing  or  a famine  or  a riot  foot- 
ing or  on  a footing  to  handle  the  town 
devastated  by  fire  or  flood  or — to  come 
back  to  the  war  footing — to  do  the  best 
thing  in  the  case  of  invasion  by  a foreign 
enemy.  To  lump  all  these  various  foot- 
ings the  11,000  policemen  of  New  York 
are  on  their  feet,  they  are  right  on  their 
toes,  for  any  sort  of  emergency  that 
may  come. 

Scientists  assure  us  that  this  particular 
part  of  the  earth  is  finished,  geologically, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  earthquakes 
here.  Nevertheless, Commissioner  Arthur 
Woods  has  made  a study  of  the  things 
the  police  of  San  Francisco  were  unpre- 
pared -to  do  when  the  earthquake  came 
to  that  city,  and  he  has  his  force  in  readi- 
ness to  do  those  things  for  the  rescue  of 
the  people  should  it  ever  happen  that 
the  geologists  are  mistaken. 

Pacifists,  a much  surer  group  than  the 
scientists,  declare  that  there  can  never 
be  an  invasion  and  want  to  know  how  an 
enemy  fleet  could  get  by  that  one  gun  at 
Sandy  Hook,  that  can  be  fired  further 
than  any  gun  now  mounted  on  any 
foreign  war  vessel.  But  in  spite  of  the 
pacifists  and  the  one  gun  a careful  emer- 
gency program  has  been  worked  out  by 
the  New  York  Police  Department,  and  it 
has  the  official  approval  of  the  United 
Stales  War  Department.  Furthermore, 
there  is  an  arrangement  in  force  whereby 
the  soldiers  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  police  of  this  city  will  co-operate 
in  the  matter  of  defense. 

Nothing  has  been  left  to  chance  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  years  in  which 
Commissioner  Woods  has  been  perfecting 
bis  preparations.  Many  remote  possibili- 
ties were  anticipated  and  worked  into 
the  general  scheme  long  before  the  coun- 
try was  startled  by  the  severing  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany.  For  one 
thing  a war  map  of  this  city,  which  covers 
a whole  wall  at  Police  Headquarters,  was 
made  a long  time  ago,  showing  many 
things  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
know  in  a hurry,  and  this  map,  made  by 
the  policemen,  is  so  useful  that  the  army 
has  made  a copy  of  it  for  its  own 
guidance. 

It  shows  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
city’s  vital  organs,  its  water  supply  pipes, 
its  telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  its  land 
and  water  lines  of  communication  and  a 
thousand  other  things. 

Nobody  should  attempt  to  write  about 
the  New  York  Police  Department  as  it 
is  organized  and  managed  today  who  has 
a memory  running  back  very  far  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  because  such  a mem- 
ory suggests  so  many  contrasts  between 
now  and  then  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
waste  time  in  comparisons.  One  compar- 
ison, for  example,  that  gets  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  is  between  the  pres- 
ent-day group  of  lean  and  mentally  and 



elimination  of  graft  and  the  handling  of 
vice  and  crime  affairs. 

Then,  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  Woods 
looked  to  what  may  be  called  preventive 
police  work,  which  previously  had  been 
limited  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  old 
night  watch  of  trying  shop  doors  to  see 
if  they  were  secure  against  thieves. 

It  was  then  that  the  Commissioner  be- 
gan to  make  a thoroughgoing,  , cientific 
study  of  great  emergencies  and  of  the 
best  methods  of  handling  them.  And  the 
result  of  that  and  the  work  that  grew 
out  of  it  is  that  the  Police  Department 
is  on  the  war  footing  already  referred 
to  and  looked  upon  by  the  United  States 
Army  as  a body  of  men  fit  for  active 
co-operation  with  regular  troope  in  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  country’s  chief 
city  and  port. 

So  far  as  war  is  concerned  the  prob- 
lem is  in  two  parts.  The  first  and  the 
one  most  unlikely  to  occur  has  to  do  with 
invasion  or  bombardment  or  the  cutting 


to  the  ferryboats  he  has  the  lists  of 
thousands  of  large  and  small  craft  which 
could  at  short  notice  be  converted  into 
a great  police  fleet  for  taking  people 
from  the  (ity  or  bringing  food  to  it. 

By  means  of  this  same  Police  Depart- 
ment with  its  emergency  plans  the  entire 
food  and  fuel  supply  of  the  city  could 
be  municipalized  overnight  and  its  dis- 
tribution regulated  by  the  authorities  in 
the  way  to  do  the  most  good  for  the 
largest  number. 

Furthermore,  the  police  can  not  only 
take  that  food  and  distribute  it,  but  they 
can  cook  and  serve  it  in  such  a manner 
that  the  people  will  stay  well. 

Three  thousand  of  the  11,000  New 
York  policemen  have  ha/1  expert  train- 
ing in  military  camp  at  Fort  Wadsworth, 
on  Staten  Island.  They  were  sent  down 
there  in  groups  of  400  men  each  to  be 
trained  by  army  officers,  r.nd  each  group 
kept  in  camp  long  enough  to  learn  the 
lesson  it  w:  sent  to  get. 


Of  course,  these  same  11,000  police- 
iron  can  fight,  too,  not  only  Indi- 
viduals with  criminals  und  In  police  pre- 
cinct groups  with  riotors,  but  an  u mili- 
tary organization  annod  with  riflos,  tho 
use  of  which  they  all  know,  and  grouped 
as  battalions,  regiments  or  brlgndoi 
in  the  command  of  tholr  own  oiVleom, 
who  have  boon  trained  by  tho  urmy  In 
tho  handling  of  large  bodies  of  men. 
The  entire  force  cun  be  thrown  togctlior 
in  short  order  at  uny  given  point  in  tho 
city,  and  transportation  for  the  1,000 
men  alwuys  hold  in  reserve  ut  the  pre- 
cincts Is  always  In  readiness  auto- 
matically on  an  instant  call.  Those  re- 
serves ran  bo  got  together  us  easily  .mil 
quickly  us  a precinct  section  cun  lie 
turned  out  for  u tour  of  ordinary  street 
patrol. 

Tho  military  trulnlng  rump  for  11,000 
of  his  men,  and  the  sending  of  a largo 
group  to  tho  nriny  camp  at  Plattshurg 
tho  your  before,  were  the  Commhdoncr'n 
devices  for  remedying  what  In*  consid- 
ered a serious  luck  in  tho  oducution  of  lh« 
policeman. 

Tho  second  purt  of  tho  war  problem 
for  the  police,  which  is  not  a romo'.o  con- 
tingency, but  something  very  real  Ui  ho 
copod  with  now  (us  u mutter  of  fuct, 
something  they  huvo  been  dealing  with, 
face  to  fuco,  for  the  lust  Ihirty  months), 
is  that  of  foreign  espionage  in  thi . city 
and  tho  plotting  of  destruction  of  prop- 
erty til  at  may  have  u bouring  on  war. 

In  thut  connection  the  war  map  at 
hcadqusrters,  as  an  index  of  what  tho 
police  know  und  whut  they  are  prcpiu.  1 
to  do,  is  a most  interesting  thing.  It 
shows  not  only  the  vituls  of  tint  city,  the 
lighting  und  transportation  und  water 
systems  anil  their  vulnerable  points,  the 
food  und  cool  and  oil  supplies,  but  it  in- 
dicatcs  tho  storage  place  of  every  pou;  d 
of  dynamite  and  other  OXplosivoH  in  th« 
city.  It  shows  whore  nnd  how  und  by 
what  groups  of  police,  lurge  or  small, 
and  under  whose  command  these  various 
things  may  be  most  quickly  and  offci  t- 
ively  guarded  against  attack. 

The  most  striking  illustration  if  this^ 
which  was  open  for  a/I  to  see,  cume  on 
tho  Saturday  afternoon  when  we  severed 
relations  with  Germany.  The  poli*-o 
knew  beforehand  just  what  they  would 
do  when  the  diplomatic  break  came,  car- 
rying with  it  the  danger  of  inciting  uome 
fonutic  to  do  mischief,  and  the/  did  it. 
As  smoothly,  and  with  us  moch  matter 
of  course  routine  as  they  would  form  po- 
lice lines  at  a fire,  the  prciiMugncd 
squads  marched  to  the  various  bridge* 
over  the  Fast  River  and  to  the  aqueduct 
bridge  over  the  Harlem,  by  means  of 
which  the  city  gets  its  water,  and  guard- 
ed them,  until  relieved  by  the  Navnl 
Militia. 

The  map  also  shows  tHe  locations  of 
the  great  groups  of  the  city’s  foreign 
population,  where  the  aliens  or  the  natu- 
ralized fordgn-bom  live  in  large  num- 
bers, where  they  work,  where  they  con- 
gregate to  enjoy  themselves  and  talk 
things  over,  and  where  the  bad  spots  or 
danger  points,  if  there  are  any,  in  such 
foreign  sections  are  to  be  found. 

This,  of  coarse,  applies  to  all  nation- 
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alities.  It  would  male  no  difference  what 
country  this  country  might  be  at  war 
with,  the  police  would  know  all  about 
the  nationals  of  that  particular  country 
in  this  city.  That  suggests  another 
thing  the  ideal  policeman  has  to  be.  He 
must  be  part  diplomat.  Nothing  would 
be  more  absurd  or  fraught  with  danger 
of  serious  consequences  in  a time  like 
this  than  for  the  police  to  act  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  Germans  are  suspects. 
There  are  300,000,  or  more,  of  them  in 
this  city.  The  occasional  plots  of  the 
last  two  years  and  a half  in  this  country 
and  city  would  indicate  that  perhaps  a 


very  few  of  these  Germans  have  to  be 
watched — probably  not  one  in  a thou- 
sand. 

The  police  would  fight  hard  to  save 
the  communication  system  of  the  city, 
the  telephone  and  the  telegraph,  but  if 
they  lost  that  fight,  if  some  unbeliev- 
able thing  should  happen  to  put  the  un- 
derground wire  system  or  the  exchanges 
out  of  commission,  the  police  have  an 
answer  all  written  for  the  question  as  to 
what  to  do  next. 

Commissioner  Woods  has  had  his  men 
trained  by  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy  in  flag  wigwagging  by  the  Morse 
code.  By  the  use  of  lofty  building  tops, 


all  designated  in  the  plans  for  such 
emergency  work,  the  wigwaggers  can 
relay  communication  between  any  pre- 
cinct in  the  city  and  Police  Heaquarters. 
And  in  addition  to  that  the  department 
has  a wireless  system  of  its  own  that  is 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  Already 
there  are  the  central  station,  at  Head- 
quarters, and  sixty  other  stations. 

This,  in  brief,  is  a summary  of  a part 
of  the  preparation  of  the  11,000  police 
for  handling  abnormal  situations.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  short  two  years  in 
which  all  this  has  been  done,  there  has 
been  organized  a supplementary,  un- 
official police  department.  It  is  called 


the  Home  League,  and  has  a member- 
ship of  15,000  men,  organized  and  drilled 
in  companies  throughout  the  city,  with 
at  least  one,  and  in  some  cases  several, 
companies  to  a precinct.  The  spirit  and 
motive  of  these  men  are  very  much  the 
same  as  cause  lovers  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment to  become  buffs.  They  receive  no 
pay,  they  have  no  official  standing  with 
the  City  Government,  but  they  are  recog- 
nized by  the  Police  Commissioner,  who 
organized  them,  as  his  emergency  re- 
serve, as  men  who  would  jump  in  and  do 
the  ordinary  police  work  should  the  uni- 
formed men  be  called  upon  for  more  ur- 
gent matters. 


Spirit  of  the 


Nobler  American  Now 


Awake 


Former  Critic  of  the  President  Says  There  Are  Practically  No 
Dissenters  From  President  Wilson's  Clarion  Call  to  Duty 


By  James  M.  Beck, 

Author  of  “ The  Evidence  in  the  Case." 


For  the  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
if  “ The  War  and  Humanity,"  which 
(J.  P.  Putnam's  Son*  will  publish  about 
the  middle  of  February,  the  author, 
James  M.  Beck,  has  rewritten  the  intro- 
duction and  has  brought  his  discussion 
of  the  moral  issues  of  the  war  down  to 
and  including  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  booh,  which 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  November, 
3916,  the  author,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tions of  preparedness  and  the  submarine 
controversy,  criticised  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Wilson.  In  his  intro- 
duction of  the  new  edition  the  author 
has  modified  the  views  therein  expressed 
in  the  light  of  more  recent  developments 
and,  by  the  courtesy  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  The  Times  publishes  Mr.  Beck’s 
comments  upon  the  present  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany 
\n  advance  of  the  publication  of  the  re- 
vised edition. 

DR.  ALFRED  ZIMMERMANN, 

. von  Jagow’s  successor  as 
I tho  Imperial  Secretary  for 
* Foreign  Affairs,  has  ex- 
pressed his  44  astonish- 
ment ” at  the  prompt  and 
summary  action  of  President  Wilson  in 
severing  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many. Dr.  Zimmcrmann  has  an  extraor- 
dinary faculty  for  “ astonishment,"  for 
when  Edith  Cavell  was  shot  and  the 
civilized  world  joined  in  a chorus  of 
execration,  he  then  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment that  the  world  should  Bhow  bo 
much  concern  about  the  execution  of  one 
woman. 

We  suspect  that  Dr.  Zimmermann’s 
astonishment  has  also  tho  character  of 
disappointment  and  that  Germany  did 
not  expect  the  prompt  action  which 
President  Wilson  so  wisely' and  courage- 
ously took.  This  was  probably  the  more 
disappointing,  for,  as  a result  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  well  meant  but,  us  the  event 
proved,  misguided  attempts  at  interven- 
tion, Germany  had,  for  the  moment,  and 
until  she  issued  her  audacious  challenge 
to  civilization  by  her  note  of  Jan.  31, 
a clear  advantage  in  the  more  recent 
diplomatic  negotiations.  The  morale  of 
the  Entente  Powers  was  temporarily  im- 
paired by  the  attempt  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  about  premature  nego- 
tiations. 

At  this  point  Germany  made  another 
of  its  stupendous  diplomatic  blunders. 
Just  as  the  invasion  of  Belgium  probably 
lost  for  her  an  early  triumph  in  the  as- 
sault on  France,  and  cost  it  the  good- 
will of  the  neutral  world,  similarly  her 
threat  to  “ run  amuck  ’’  on  the  high  seas 
has  now  precipitated  the  crisis  between 
the  two  countries  and  undone  all  the 
extraordinarily  clever  work  of  Count  von 
Bemstorff. 

President  Wilson’s  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  explanation  of  his  dismissal  of  the 
German  Ambassador  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  dignity  and  effectiveness.  Its 
suggestion  of  further  and  more  drastic 
action  is  based  upon  the  condition  that 
**  American  ships  and  American  lives 
should  in  fact  be  sacrificed, " but  those 
Who  may  feel  disappointed  that  the 
ground  of  America’s  action  was  thus 
based  exclusively  upon  the  rights  of  its 
‘•sn  nationals  and  not  upon  the  broader 
VBi  more  vital  rights  of  noncombatants, 


without  respect  to  nationality,  should  re- 
member that  this  narrower  contention 
may  have  its  justification  in  the  possibil- 
ity that  public  opinion  in  America  would 
not  sustain  its  Government  in  any  more 
advanced  position. 

This  objection,  if  sound  at  all,  cannot 
mar  the  value  and  worth  of  President 
Wilson’s  action.  As  he  thus  treads  the 
path  of  honor  and  dignity,  all  Americans, 
of  whatever  party,  race,  section,  creed, 
or  ancestry,  or  whether  in  the  past  his 
eulogists  or  critics,  should  loyally  stand 
behind  their  leader  and  pledge  to  the 
Government  he  represents  their  “ lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor.” 
Let  it  appear  to  the  world  that  we  are 
in  fact  as  in  name  the  “ United  States 
of  America." 

For  the  spirit  of  the  nobler  American  is 
neither  dead  nor  sleeping.  Under  the 
surface  an  intellectual  and  moral  fer- 
mentation is  in  progress,  such  as  tho 
United  States  has  not  known  since  the 
days  of  the  slavery  agitation.  To  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  swept  over 
America  at  its  President’s  clarion  call 
to  duty  there  were  few  dissenting  notes, 
save  that  of  William  J.  Bryan  and  a 
small  group  of  extreme  pacifists,  who  at 
once  attempted,  by  special  appeals  to  the 
public  and  specifically  to  Congress,  to 
paralyze  the  united  will  of  America  to 
vindicate  its  long  violated  rights.  The 
anticipated  disloyalty  of  foreign-born 
citizens,  which  a year  ago  frightened  so 
many  timid  politicians  in  Washington, 
has  failed  to  materialize. 

What  will  follow  is  at  the  moment  “ in 
the  lap  of  the  gods."  Whether  this  sever- 
ance of  diplomatic  relations  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  drastic  action  or  not,  it 
nevertheless  morally  aligns  America  with 
its  sister  democracies  as  a militant  force 
in  civilization. 

Tho  value  of  this  action  to  the  United 
States  is  immeasurable.  It  saves  it  from 
a possible  abyss  of  disaster.  Had  Amer- 
ica failed  to  act  and  show  a willingness 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  basic  principles 
of  civilization,  the  hand  of  every  nation 
might  hereafter  have  been  against  her. 
President  Wilson’s  action  has  saved  for 
the  United  States  the  respect  of  the 
world,  (including  Germany,  which  over- 
estimated America's  unwillingness  to 
fight  for  its  rights,)  the  leadership  of  the 
neutral  nations,  and  the  good-will  of  our 
sister  democracies  in  Europe,  with  whose 
final  triumph  the  interests  of  America 
are  so  vitally  concerned. 

In  this  changed  situation,  former 
critics  of  President  Wilson’s  policies  are 
not  required  either  to  make  explanations 
or  express  regrets.  President  Wilson's 
“ peace  at  any  price  ” policy,  pursued  by 
him  for  over  two  years  with  extraordi- 
nary patience,  was  a mistaken  policy 
and  nearly  destroyed  America’s  prestige 
in  the  commonwealth  of  nations.  It 
failed  to  gain  for  the  United  States 
either  the  friendship  or  respect  of  a 
single  nation. 

As  the  result  has  proved,  it  did  not 
'ven  have  the  merit  of  maintaining  a 
real  peace,  for  while  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  may  not  necessarily 
result  in  the  status  of  belligerency,  yet, 
with  those  relations  severed,  it  is  idle  to 
pretend  that  America  is  now  on  terms 


of  amity,  except  technically,  with  Ger- 
many. From  Aug.  1,  1914,  until  Feb.  3, 
1917,  the  United  States,  at  some  sacri- 
fice to  its  standing  as  a great  power, 
consistently  cried  “ Peace,  peace,"  only 
to  find  on  Feb.  3/ 1917,  that 14  there  was 
i.o  peace  " and  could  be  none  as  long  as 
Germany  was  willing  to  affront  the 
United  States  and  all  the  world  by  its 
rude  and  ruthless  challenge  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

This  is  written  with  full  recognition 
of  the  manly  courage  with  which  Pres- 
ident Wilson  finally  recognized  the  de- 
liberate purpose  of  Germany  and  by 
handing  the  German  Ambassador  his 
passports  gave  to  this  wanton  challenge 
its  fitting  reply. 

President  Wilson  bravely  faced  the 
inevitable,  and  if  in  so  doing  he  reversed 
a policy  which  he  had  consistently  pur- 
sued for  more  than  two  years  and  which 
I have  ventured  to  criticise  in  44  The  War 
and  Humanity,”  he  showed  in  such  re- 
versal the  greater  moral  courage. 

His  experience  was  not  unlike  that  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world  war.  The  English  Foreign  Minis- 
ter was  also  a pacifist  of  noble  ideals. 
When  Germany  treacherously  assaulted 
civilization,  Sir  Edward  Grey  could  not 
quickly  put  by  the  pacific  ideals  of  his 
lifetime  and  for  some  days  England  hesi- 
tated on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  for  had 
England  deserted  France  in  its  hour  of 
trial,  it  is  possible  that  the  fate  of  the 
British  Empire  would  have  been  sealed. 

Fortunately  for  civilization,  Germany 
committed  the  stupendous  blunder  of  in- 
vading Belgium,  and  this  left  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  the  unwearying  friend  of 
peace,  no  alternative  except  to  commit 
his  great  empire  to  the  ordeal  of  battle. 
Men  who  saw  him  in  those  final  days 
saw  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  beheld  his 
pacific  plans  fall  as  a fragile  house  of 
cards. 

Similarly  President  Wilson  cherished 
from  the  beginning  of  the  great  conflict 
the  persistent  purpose  to  save  his  country 
for  the  so-called  44  processes  of  peace  ” 
and  to  make  it  the  mediator  and  not  the 
participant  in  the  world  war.  To  do 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  ignore  the 
everlasting  right  and  wrong  of  the  strug- 
gle, but  this  sacrifice  he  made  pre- 
sumably from  the  highest  motives  for 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Once  again  Germany  made  the  stu- 
pendous blunder  in  its  note  of  Jan.  31, 
whereby  it  arrogantly  served  notice  of 
its  intention  to  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  every  neutral  State.  The  challenge 
was  specifically  directed  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  every  American  it  must 
be  a source  of  the  greatest  gratification 
that  President  Wilson  took  up  that  chal- 
lenge with  dignity  and  power,  and  he  has 
found  his  reward  in  the  cordial  support 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  whether  m the  past 
they  were  his  eulogists  or  critics. 

If  America,  as  now  seems  only  too 
probable,  shall  be  drawn  into  the  war 
as  an  actual  belligerent  and  shall  make 
great  sacrifices  of  life  and  treasure  in 
helping  to  extinguish  this  almost  univer- 
sal conflagration,  then  its  right  to  sit  at 
the  Council  Board  of  the  Nations,  when 
the  terms  of  peace  are  determined,  can- 


not be  gainsaid.  If  so,  what  shall  be  its 
especial  demand  ? It  has  no  selfish  pur- 
pose or  desire  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment. One  demand  it  should  make  in  tho 
name  of  justice. 

For  nearly  two  years  past  the  German 
Government  has  refused  to  44  disavow  ” 
the  Lusitania.  By  its  note  of  Jan.  31, 
1917,  it  has  " avowed  ” it  anew.  For  this 
shameless  crime  the  United. States  should 
at  the  Council  of  Nations  demand  that 
the  Kaiser,  who  caused  the  Lusitania  to 
be  sunk,  shall  for  that  crime  forfeit  his 
crown. 

When  the  author  was  in  London  and 
Paris  in  the  Summer  of  1916  a subject 
that  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
Entente  publicists  was  whether  those  na- 
tions should  not  announce  that  they  would 
make  no  peace  with  the  Hohenzollern  dy- 
nasty. The  proposed  policy  was  not 
without  embarrassments  growing  out  of 
dynastic  considerations  and  the  nature  of 
their  Governments. 

The  United  States,  as  the  greatest  Re- 
public of  all  time,  and  from  its  very  be- 
ginning the  foremost  interpreter  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  can  make  this  demand 
with  better  grace  than  the  Entente  Pow- 
ers. There  would  be  a 44  peace  without 
[complete]  victory,”  if  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern,  which  from  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great  has  cursed  all  na- 
tions, (and  most  of  all  Germany,)  and 
which  added  the  rape  of  Belgium  to  that 
of  Silesia,  was  permitted  to  continue  its 
baleful  influence  upon  the  world  and 
the  growth  of  democratic  institutions. 
Neither  the  Lusitania  nor  Belgium  crime 
will  be  fully  atoned  while  the  Hohenzol- 
lems  remain  in  power. 

The  United  States  has  no  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  German  people.  The 
44  mystic  chords  of  memory  ” remind  us 
that  they  are  our  friends,  and  their  blood 
is  eo  intermingled  with  our  own  that  a 
lasting  enmity'  between  these  two  great 
peoples  is  or  ought  to  be  unthinkable. 
If  they  have  sustained  the  Kaiser  and 
his  war,  it  is  because  they  have  been 
deluded  by  the  baseless  fiction  that  their 
great  nation  was  suddenly  and  treacher- 
ously attacked  by  England,  France,  and 
Russia.  They  will  at  no  distant  day 
know  the  truth,  and  44  the  truth  shall  set 
them  free." 

Germany’s  high  qualities  of  courage, 
steadfastness,  and  infinite  self-sacrifice 
are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Only  a callous 
heart  could  fail  to  be  touched  by  their 
present  infinite  suffering. 

I venture  the  prediction  that  no  nation 
will,  before  this  century  is  ended,  profit 
more  by  the  stupendous  sacrifices  of  this 
war  than  the  land  of  Goethe,  Schiller 
and  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Wagner.  It 
only  needs  to  be  relieved  from  the  in- 
cubus of  Hohenzollern  tyranny  to  become 
an  infinitely  greater  people  than  ever  its 
poets,  prophets,  and  seers  have  dreamed. 

With  the  Hohenzollems  dominating  its 
destinies  with  mediaeval  despotism,  it 
will  not  have  a true  friend  in  the  world. 
A truly  democratic  Germany  will,  despite 
all  present  bitterness,  be  cordially  wel- 
comed into  the  full  fellowship  of  the 
commonwealth  of  nations. 

The  continuance  of  that  despotism  is  a 
menace  to  democracy  and  civilization. 
As  the  cry  rang  through  Europe  in  1814, 
u Enough  of  Bonaparte!  ” so  let  the  cry 
now  sound  through  civilization  with 
reference  to  the  HobenzoDern  dynasty— 
“ Ecrasez  Tinfame!  H 
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Socialists  in  U.  S.f 

Says  Morris  Hillquit, 

Opposed  to  War 


Will  Not  Enlist  Voluntarily  in 
Armies,  But  Will  Not  Handicap 
the  U.  S.  Government  by  Strikes 


WHILE  war  is  one  of  the 
things  to  which  social- 
ism is  diametrically  op- 
posed,  the  Socialists 
themselves  admit  that 
because  of  the  war  in 
Europe  many  of  the  things  for  which 
they  have  been  striving  in  vain  for  years 
have  now  come  to  pass  in  the  belligerent 
countries,  particularly  in  England, France, 
and  Germany,  where  industries  and  pub- 
lic utilities  have  been  removed  from  pri- 
vate ownership  and  nationalized  and  so- 
cialized by  the  Governments  themselves, 
acting  under  the  stress  of  emergency. 
This  has  been  necessary  to  make  bare 
living  itself  possible  for  the  people  of 
the  various  countries  by  conserving  the 
prime  essentials  to  lift. 

Would  the  same  necessity  exist  in  this 
country  if  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  and  would  our  railroads  and  coal 
mines  and  other  social  essentials  become 
public  property,  and  would  the  furnish- 
ing of  food  to  the  people,  with  restrictive 
regulation  of  its  consumption,  also  be- 
come a Government  function? 

“That  would  depend  largely,”  says 
Morris  Hillquit,  a national  leader  of  the 
Socialists  in  America,  “ on  the  duration 
of  the  war  and  on  the  extent  to  which 
our  national  resources  would  be  drained. 
But  another  factor  would  be  the  exam- 
ple that  this  country  would  have  ready- 
made in  the  socializing  activities  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  last  thirty*  months.  The 
resources  of  this  country  are  much 
greater  than  those  of  any  of  the  countries 
now  at  war.  No  doubt  we  could  feed 
ourselves  and  supply  all  necessities  of 
life  from  our  own  land,  regardless  of 
war,  for  a long  time  to  come.  Surely  the 
pinch  for  food  and  the  actual  need  for 
saving  would  not  come  in  the  United 
States  as  quickly  as  it  did  abroad. 

“ But  it  is  altogether  possible  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  not  wait 
for  the  days  of  extremity  before  demand- 
ing provision  for  meeting  such  extrem- 
ity. There  is  a great  deal  in  the  force 
•f  example,  and  that  force  is  internation- 
al in  its  operation.  None  of  the  emer- 
gency enterprises  of  the  other  countries 
for  socializing  themselves  has  failed  to 
prodnee  good  results. 

•I a spite  of  themselves,  these  foreign 


Governments  haw  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  the  methods  advocated  by  So- 
cialists the  world  over  will  actually 
work.  And  that  is  the  great  and  only 
test.  Will  a thing  work?  Socialism  has 
worked  in  these  belligerent  countries  un- 
der the  most  trying  conditions  that  have 
ever  been  imposed  upon  the  world.  More 
than  that,  socialism  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  have  saved  these  European 
populations  that  have  been  dragged  into 
the  war  by  their  respective  Governments. 

" We  know  all  this  in  the  United  States 
because  we  have  been  watching  the  dem- 
onstration. I mean  this  whole  country, 
not  merely  the  Socialists,  has  been  watch- 
ing and  has  been  convinced  that  the 
things  we  advocate  are  good.  That  ia 
where  the  force  of  example  will  come  in. 
National  psychology  will  operate  in  this 
country,  if  it  is  at  war,  along  the  lines 
of  collective  effort  which  have  been 
proved  effective  in  the  countries  alreudy 
at  war. 

“ The  tendency,  I think,  will  be  to  fol- 
low suit  even  before  we  are  compelled  to. 
I believe  that  we  have  a President  who 
w>U  approach  every  problem  of  progres- 
sive legislation  with  an  open  and  sympa- 
thetic mind.  I take  it  for  granted  that 
there  are  many  men  in  Congress  today 
who,  under  the  stress  of  war,  would  sup- 
port nationalizing  measures  that  they 
would  scoff  at  in  a normal  time.  And 
it  is  unthinkable  that  all  the  advance  in 
social  legislation  which  this  country  or 
any  other  may  be  forced  into  by  a great 
crisis  will  be  lost  with  the  ending  of  the 
crisis. 

“Socialization  In  Europe  has  gone  far, 
even  further  than  we  can  appreciate.  It 
began  with  local,  municipal  relief  meas- 
ures, not  much  more  than  the  extension 
of  the  ordinary  charities  of  normal  times, 
to  meet  the  increasing  individual  needs  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  to  assist  the 
families  of  soldiers.  But  mere  charity 
was  not  enough.  The  next  6tep  was  the 
municipalizing  of  certain  branches  of 
trade  most  directly  connected  with  the 
daily  needs  of  the  people.  Markets  and 
bakeries  and  the  milk  supply  were  taken 
over  by  the  people  themselves  through 
their  local  public  authorities.  Maximum 
prices  for  all  necessities  were  fixed  by 
the  tom*  cf  the  communities. 


“Then  the  General  Government  stepped 
in,  first  by  commandeering  property  for 
war  purposes  and  taking  for  its  own  such 
essentials  as  the  coal  supply  and  the 
metals.  It  followed  that  up  by  taking 
control  over  the  entire  food  supply,  regu- 
lating its  distribution  to  ull  the  people. 

“ And  the  latest  step,  the  practical  re- 
sults of  which  we  hardly  know  yet,  was 
the  industrial  mobilization.  This  was 
first  proclaimed  in  Franco,  and  then 
adopted,  in  even  more  concrete  form,  as 
the  policy  of  Germany. 

“ By  adopting  all  these  measures,  the 
warring  Governments  have  firmly  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  community  inter- 
est and  collective  sociul  responsibility. 
None  of  these  measures,  once  tried,  has 
been  abandoned.  All  the  old  slogans  of 
the  past  concerning  the  sacred  rights  of 
private  ownership  and  the  unlimited 
right  of  the  employer  to  do  as  he  pleases 
with  his  industry  have  been  thrown  over 
utterly  in  the  hour  of  nationul  crisis.  In 
France  they  have  practically  taken  tho 
usufruct  of  the  land  by  abolishing  rents 
Xor  stated  periods. 

“ Socialists  do  not  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  these  measures  as  general 
advances  toward  their  ideals.  They  are 
war  measures  intended  to  be  temporary. 
They  are  not  the  results  of  a democratic 
populur  movement  nor  an  extension  of 
democracy.  They  arc,  on  the  contrary,  ull 
dictated  from  above  by  the  Governments. 
But  whatever  the  origin  und  present 
character  of  these  movements  nmy  be, 
the  Governments  of  Europe  will  find 
after  the  war  that  they  have  conjured  a 
spirit  they  will  be  powerless  to  banish. 
These  vurious  things  mbst  serve  to  break 
down  the  prejudices  against  collectivism 
and  sociulisin,  because  tho  world  now 
knows  that  collectivism  and  socialism 
work,  that  they  are  more  tluin  mere 
theories.  It  will  ulso  be  impossible  to 
set  them  aside  after  the  war,  because 
long  after  hostilities  have  ceased  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  bo  so  unsettled  and 
the  existence  of  such  largo  musses  of 
soldiers  returned  to  civil  life  will  be  so 
precarious  that  the  measures  of  social 
relief  and  State  responsibility  will  have 
to  be  maintained  for  a long  time  to  come. 
Otherwise  there  will  be  social  revolution. 

“ And  thus  these  emergency  measures 
will  have  time  and  opportunity  to  develop 
into  permanent  political  acquisition*!, 
probably  with  some  modifications  to 
adapt  them  to  the  conditions  of  peace, 
such  as  greater  democracy  in  their  ad- 
ministration. 

“ Now,  will  the  some  hold  good  of  the 
United  States  ? The  same  causes  produce 
the  same  effects.  What  were  the  causes 
and  conditions  that  brought  about  the  re- 
forms in  the  European  belligerent  coun- 
tries? A country  actively  engaged  in 
war  requires  more  food  and  clothing  than 
in  peace  times,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  production  in  curtailed,  and  in  some 
cases  imports  are  diminished  or  stopped 
altogether.  General  scarcity  follows,  and 
the  nation  must  make  ita  proviaiona  go 
as  far  and  as  equitably  as  possible  to 
the  whole  population. 

“ The  United  States,  of  course,  Is  in  a 
more  favorable  economic  position  than 
the  European  countries  and  it  probably 
would  take  a longer  time  and  a heavier 
strain  to  force  it  into  the  so-called  war 
socialism,  although  we  might  well  decide 
to  adopt  these  measures  before  being 
actually  compelled  to  do  so.  However 
that  may  be,  if  we  once  engage  in  this 
war  nobody  can  foretell  its  duration  or 
severity.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that, 
after  a time,  we  may  begin  to  experience 
afi  the  hardships  of  Europe  and  have  U 


resort  to  the  same  stringent  measure* 
for  the  protection  of  national  life. 

'*  Although  war  has  forced  the  adop- 
tion of  these  principles  of  sodaliMn,  it  is 
not  to  he  supposed  for  n moment  tlmt 
Socialists  want  war.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  opposed  to  it  at  nil  times  and  wo 
will  do  whatever  we  can  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  joining  the  bellig- 
erents. If  this  country  does  go  to  war 
then  the  Socialist*  will  work  for  the 
earliest  possible  peace. 

" In  the  meanwhile,  if  our  armies  are 
to  be  recruited  by  volunteer  enlistments, 
the  Socialist*,  as  u wholo,  will  refuse  to 
enlist  if  thoy  remain  consistent  to  thoir 
present  belief  tlmt  this  country’s  partici- 
pation in  the  war  is  wholly  unjustifiable. 
If  the  armies  are  raised  by  conscription, 
of  course  we  will  have  to  serve  us  other 
cltieons.  I do  not  believe  that  the  So- 
cialists will  advocate  any  general  indus- 
trial strike  to  handicap  the  country  in  ita 
war  preparations  and  I do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  such  strike.  I know  of 
no  instance  in  any  country  where  wo 
have  tried  u general  strike  either  to  pro- 
vent or  to  end  u war. 

“ If  in  normal  times  the  Gormnn  Gov- 
ernment should  go  out  of  its  way  to  de- 
stroy American  life  or  property  it  might 
furnish  n proper  cause  for  wur.  Hut 
with  Germany  now  engaged  in  n life  and 
loath  combat  and  fighting  on  sen  und 
end  with  nil  available  imams  which  only 
Icspnir  can  dictate;  If,  under  those  con- 
ditions any  of  our  dtizenH  deliberately 
touvo  n pluce  of  safoty  and  venture  into 
die  arena  of  the  fight  mid  get  hurt,  wo 
have  no  righteous  cause  for  wur.  Tho 
rule  that  sensible  individuals  follow  with 
regard  to  street  brawls  in  the  rule  for  riu- 
tiorui  in  the  matter  of  wur.  The  liryun 
stand  is  the  only  sensible  one, 

“Tho  .Socialist  attitude  has  always 
been  this— to  oppose  wur  regurdh-Mn  of 
tho  circumstances,  and  when  wur  did 
come  in  such  countries  ns  were  uctuully 
invaded  or  in  rani  danger  of  invasion,  to 
go  to  tho  defense  of  the  country,  iih  ha  i 
happened  in  Belgium  und  France  and 
Germany  and  Austriu.  In  countries  not 
invaded,  but  entering  wur  for  other  con- 
siderations, as  Italy  and  Kamanin,  wo 
have  alwuys  remained  consistent  oppo- 
nents of  hostile  action.  It  would  tako  a 
very  long  stretch  of  tho  imagination  to 
think  of  the  United  Staten  us  uctuully 
threatened  with  invasion. 

“ Every  great  wur  has  hud  the  offset 
of  accelerating  aoclul  development  and 
causing  the  collapse  of  some  antiquated 
system,  and  this  wur  eunnot  puss  with- 
out working  the  greatest  of  social 
changes,  regardless  of  what  political  re- 
sults r nay  come  <rf  it.  It  is  the  greutost 
of  all  wars,  and  its  greatest  and  most 
significant  result  will  be  found  in  the 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  collectivism  in 
the  Uvea  and  industries  of  the  people. 
But  there  is  always  the  question— would 
not  the  cuusc  of  humun  progress  bo 
better  served  by  peaceful  although 
slower  development  than  by  the  swift  but 
uncivilized  methods  which,  in  themselves, 
are  calculated  to  lower  the  spiritual  und 
moral  level  of  mankind? 

" War,  regardless  of  the  incidental 
good  it  may  produce,  is  the  brute  method 
of  settling  things,  ond  we  cannot  con- 
nive of  a perfect  civilization  in  the  long 
run  m which  periodic  conflicts  will  have 
a place.  If  perfect  civilization  is  the  aim 
of  mankind  it  were  far  better  to  acquire 
even  social  justice  itself  a little  moro 
slowly. 

“ The  right  cue  for  this  nation,  for  all 
nationx,  was  in  the  recent  magnificent 
speech  of  the  President  to  the  Senate. 
Then  the  United  StateB  was  calling  tho 
world  to  a loftier  ideal.  Now  the  United 
States  is  cm  the  verge  of  joining  in  th* 
madnni* 
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A Visit  to  the  British  General  Headquarters 


Noted  New  York  Lawyer  Writes  of  Observations  Made  at 
the  Front  in  Northern  France  Under  Exceptional  Auspices 


A N invitation  to  visit  the  British 
/%  war  zone  in  France  came 
quite  unexpectedly  after  I 
i [ ^ had  spent  the  greater  part 

of  July  studying  war  condi- 
tions in  England.  1 had  seen  a good  deal 
©f  the  British  Army  at  home.  I had  vis- 
ited recruiting  stations,  training  camps, 
munition  factories,  hospitals,  and  camps 
for  German  prisoners. 

I had  heard  the  conduct  of  the  war 
discussed  from  every  conceivable  angle — 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  public  meet- 
ings, at  the  clubs,  around  the  dinner 
table  and  at  the  street  corner.  Indeed, 
in  London,  one  hears  very  little  else.  I 
had  heard  as  much  of  criticism  as  of 
praise,  doubtless  because  the  critic  usual- 
ly has  a taste  for  conversation  and  leis- 
ure to  gratify  it. 

The  more  I saw  of  the  army  that  was 
training  in  England,  the  keener  became 
my  ambition  to  see  the  army  that  was 
fighting  in  France.  I had  little  hope  of 
gratifying  this  ambition,  because  I had 
been  told  that,  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  great  push,  visits  to  the  front  by 
civilians  were  rarely  permitted. 

Finally,  s6me  good  friends  in  the  War 
Office  concluded  that,  as  I had  heard  so 
much  in  England  from  the  critics,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  send  me  to  the 
front  to  form  my  own  opinions. 

What  I saw  so  completely  revolution- 
ized my  conceptions  of  the  war  based  on 
what  I had  been  able  to  hear  and  read 
that  I have  concluded  by  publishing  my 
impressions  I may  help  other  Americans 
better  appreciation  of  the  trans- 
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condent  importance  of  the  war  and  of 
the  greatness  of  England’s  achieve- 
ments. 

I instinctively  hesitate  to  write  about 
France,  because  her  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  tho  civilized 
world  is  so  direct  and  dramatic  that  no 
Avoids  seem  adequate  for  the  telling  of 
her  story. 

I cannot  help  feeling  that  with  Eng- 
land the  case  is  different.  The  British 
people  and  press  have  so  liberally  exer- 
cised the  Englishman’s  inalienable  right 
to  abuse  the  Government  that  we  in 
America  have  heard  more  of  England's 
blunders  than  of  her  achievements.  This 
has  resulted  in  real  misapprehension 
among  Americans  us  to  England’s  part 
in  the  war. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  I had  no  idea 
of  publishing  my  observations.  I accord- 
ingly made  no  notes,  and  my  knowledge 
of  military  affairs  is  very  limited.  I can, 
therefore,  do  little  more  than  give  my 
impressions. 

It  would  be  hard  to  overstate  the  un- 
preparedness  of  England  on  that  fateful 
foui  ih  day  of  August,  1914,  when  she 
declared  war  against  Germany.  It  will 
be  to  her  everlasting  glory  that  she  re- 
sponded so  promptly  to  the  call  of  duty 
without  stopping  to  count  the  cost.  She 
was  not  only  wanting  in  nil  of  the  ma- 
terial preparations  for  war  <Jn  land,  but 
neither  her  Government  nor  her  people 
had  any  real  conception  of  the  colossal 
demands  which  the  war  would  make  upon 
the  manhood  and  resources  of  the  empire. 

Any  one  who  has  traveled  in  Germany 
or  France  can  appreciate  in  some  degreo 
Ihe  magnitude  of  the  task  which  con- 
fronted England  when  he  realizes  that, 
before  she  could  really  be  a factor  in  tho 
war  on  land,  it  was  necessary  to  build  up 
a military  organization  in  all  of  its  mani- 
fold departments  practically  equaling,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  the  estab- 
lishments which  it  had  taken  Germany 
and  France  half  a century  to  create. 

She  not  only  had  to  provide  the  mate- 
rial equipment  for  several  millions  of  sol- 
diers, such  as  barracks,  training  camps, 
ammunition  factories,  artillery,  apparel 
supplies  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  rifles 
which  her  soldiers  were  to  carry,  but  she 
had  tire  even  more  difficult  task  of  arous- 
faff  the  war  'spirit  in  a people  who,  from 


time  immemorial,  had  been  trained  in  the 
occupations  of  peace. 

How  little  the  leaders  of  England  real- 
ized what  was  before  them  is  shown  by 
the  division  of  opinion  in  the  Governmentr 
during  the  first  days  of  the  war  as  to 
whether  any  army  should  be  sent  to 
France.  Kitchener’s  first  call  was  for 
only  100,000  men,  and  the  second  call  was 
for  500,000. 

Even  after  tho  war  had  fairly  started 
and  the  Germans  were  swarming  before 
the  very  gates  of  Paris  less  than  half  u 
million  men  were  in  training.  The  fail- 
ure to  make  even  a fair  beginning  in  pro- 
viding for  the  necessary  munitions,  until 
the  lack  of  them  was  revealed  in  the  ter- 
rific slaughter  in  the  second  battle  of 
Ypres  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  war,  was 
due  to  the  Government’s  inability  to 
grasp  the  scale  on  which  the  war  was 
being  waged  by  Germany. 

When  one  realizes  all  this,  England's 
accomplishments  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  war  seem  little  short  of 
miraculous.  They  certainly  are  without 
parallel  in  history.  In  two  years,  or,  if 
one  allows  for  the  wasted  first  months, 
in  less  than  a year  and  a half,  while 
maintaining,  and  even  enlarging,  in  the 
face  of  serious  losses,  the  greatest  navy 
the  world  has  ever  known,  England,  with 
the  aid  of  her  colonies,  created,  trained, 
equipped,  and  munitioned  an  army  of 
considerably  over  4,000,000  men. 

Of  this  army,  approximately  500,000 
were  furnished  by  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Most 
remarkable  of  all,  it  was  chiefly  a volun- 
teer army,  for  conscription  did  not  come 
until  tho  war  had  lasted  for  over  a yeur 
and  a half,  when  from  80  to  90  per  cent, 
of  the  available  men  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  Ulster  had  volunteered. 

Although  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the 
British  wero  maintaining  an  army  of 
about  1,500,000  men  in  France,  and  at 
least  500,000  more  in  the  East,  and  must 
have  lost  300,000  or  400,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  England  was 
still  a veritable  armed  camp. 

Soldiers  were  everywhere.  Each  dis- 
trict had  its  training  camp.  There  were 
about  200,000  men  in  training  on  Salis- 
bury Plain  alone,  and  as  many  more  at 
Aldershot  and  the  training  camp  where 
the  Canadian  regiments  were  concen- 
trated. There  wore  probably  between 

1.500.000  and  2,000,000  soldiers  in  various 
stages  of  training  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Half  the  men  one  saw  in  the  music 
halls  and  theatres  and  on  Piccadilly  and 
the  Strand  were  soldiers,  and  on  all  the 
main  thoroughfares  within  many  miles 
of  London  military  traffic  predominated. 
The  military  hospitals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  Mere  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dreds. New  munition  factories  covering 
many  square  miles  of  land  had  been 
erected  and  most  of  the  factories  cap- 
able of  producing  munitions  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government  until  over 

4.000  factories  were  devoted  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
of  war. 

In  addition  to  upward  of  4,000,000  men 
employed  directly  in  the  army  and  navy, 
between  two  and  three  millions  more 
were  engaged  in  activities  exclusively  or 
chiefly  connected  with  the  war.  These 
gigantic  activities  were  conducted  by  two 
great  Governmental  departments  with 
headquarters  in  London— the  War  Office 
and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

I shall  not  deal  with  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  because  its  function  is  the 
production  of  munitions,  the  use  of 
which  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  under 
the  control  of  the  army. 

It  was  on  Aug.  17  that,  armed  with 
my  “white  pass,"  issued  by  G.  H.  Q., 
(General  Headquarters,)  in  France,  I 
boarded  a military  train  at  Charing  Cross 
Station.  The  routes  for  France,  via 
Folkestone  and  Boulogne  and  Dover  and 
Calais,  had  been  taken  over  by  the  War 
Office,  so  that  practically  their  entire 
traffic  was  military. 

My  train  carried  General  Sir  Sam 


Hughes,  War  Minister  of  Canada,  and 
his  staff,  M-ho  were  on  their  way  to  visit 
the  Canadian  troops,  which  constitute 
part  of  the  British  Army  in  France.  The 
fleet  which  left  Folkestone  three  hours 
later  consisted  of  two  transports,  carry- 
ing bout  3,000  troops,  two  hospital  ships, 
and  a third  transport,  on  which  I was  a 
passenger,  which  carried  officers.  Red 
Cross  nurses,  surgeons,  and  civilian  em- 
ployes. 

The  fleet  was  convoyed  by  two  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  to  protect  it  from  Ger- 
man submarines.  When  we  were  half 
way  across  the  channel  we  passed  a simi- 
lar fleet  coming  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Although  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
a mishap  to  a military  transport  be- 
tween England  and  France,  we  were  all 
required  to  wear  life  preservers,  and  a 
queer-looking  lot  we  were.  A dapper  of- 
ficer, wearing  a dirty  life  preserver 
across  his  chest  and  smoking  a cigarette 
as  he  walks  up  and  down  the  deck,  is 
one  of  the  most  humorous  creations  of 
the  war. 

Our  voyage  across  the  Channel  was  un- 
eventful. We  saw  no  signs  of  German 
submarines.  The  rumor  is  that  the  path 
of  the  transports  plying  between  Folke- 
stone and  Boulogne  is  so  well  protected 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  subma- 
rines to  approach. 

When  we  reached  Boulogne  I was  met 
by  an  English  Major,  with  whose  aid  I 
soon  completed  the  necessary  formalities 
with  the  French  Aliens  and  Customs  of- 
ficials. On  the  pier  I M’as  turned  over 
to  a charming  young  Lieutenant  in  khaki, 
M’ho  announced  that  it  M’as  his  job  to  look 
after  me  for  the  next  three  days. 

Boulogne  seemed  more  like  a British 
military  camp  than  a French  city.  On 
the  piers  and  in  the  streets  near  by  were 
thousands  of  British  soldiers  and  hun- 
dreds of  lorries,  (motor  trucks,)  ambu- 
lances, and  other  military  conveyances, 
all  painted  a dull  gray,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  munitions,  provisions,  and 
war  supplies  of  every  kind. 

Boulogne  is  one  of  the  chief  distribut- 
ing centres  for  tho  British  Army  in 
France.  It  has  a number  of  hospitals, 
enormous  depots  for  supplies,  and  that 
essential  of  every  British  military  set- 
tlement, an  officers’  club.  My  guide  said 
there  was  no  time  to  see  the  sights  of 
Boulogne,  for  if  we  did  not  start  at  once 
M’e  would  be  late  for  tea — a calamity 
which  any  well-ordered  Englishman  will 
avoid  at  all  hazards. 

We  were  soon  out  of  Boulogne  in  a 
gray  army  motor  car,  and  after  motor- 
ing for  about  an  hour  on  perfect  roads 
through  a smiling  and  peaceful  coun- 
tryside we  reached  a picturesque  little 
city  which  before  the  war  had  no'  im- 
portance, except  as  the  centre  of  a pros- 
perous agricultural  community. 

“ This,"  said  my  guide,  “ is  G.  H.  Q." 

In  England  I had  heard  G.  H.  Q. 
spoken  of  scores  of  times,  but  I had  never 
been  told  the  name  of  the  mysterious 
city  in  which  it  was  located.  It  is  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  War  Office  that  the 
location  of  G.  H.  Q.  is  never  to  be  men- 
tioned by  the  initiated.  Theoretically,  no 
civilian  ever  knows  where  anybody  is  in 
the  British  Army  in  France.  If  your 
friend  is  at  General  Headquarters  he 
never  mentions  the  name  of  the  city 
where  it  is.  Your  letters  to  him  are  sim- 
ply addressed  to  G.  H.  Q.  If  your  friend 
is  in  the  ranks  he  will  give  you  the  name 
of  his  army  corps  and  his  regiment,  but 
never  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  is 
stationed.  Your  letters  to  him  are  ad- 
dressed to  B.  E.  F.,  (British  Expedition- 
ary Force.)  and,  with  surprising  prompt- 
ness, they  reach  him  wherever  he  hap- 
pens to  be. 

Our  motor  stopped  before  a charming 
inn,  in  the  courtyard  of  which  a score  or 
more  of  British  officers  and  a few  French 
officers  and  ladies  were  having  their  tea 
under  the  shade  of  the  Virginia  creeper 
vines  which  hung  in  festoons  above.  Wo 
were  greeted  by  a Captain,  who  an- 
nounced that  tea  was  ready.  After  chat- 
ting for  e m 


ficers  around  the  tea  table,  we  resumed 
our  journey  toward  the  front. 

It  will  simplify  my  narrative  if  I 
briefly  explain  the  organization  of  the 
British  Army.  The  supreme  authority  in 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain’s  share  in 
the  war  throughout  the  world  is  the  War 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  The  War  Council 
deals  only  with  broad  questions  of  policy. 
The  immediate  direction  of  the  war  is 
under  the  General  Staff  in  London,  of 
which  General  Sir  William  Robertson  is 
Chief,  and  Major  Gen.  Robert  H.  Whig- 
ham,  Deputy  Chief. 

The  General  Staff  has  supervision  of 
all  the  armies  of  England.  Each  of  the 
forces  in  the  various  parts  of  the  worl  * 
has  its  own  Commander  in  Chief,  who 
takes  hie  orders  from  the  General  Staff 
in  London. 

It  is  with  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France  that  my  observations 
deal.  Its  Commander  in  Chief  is  General 
Sir  Douglas  Ilaig,  Mho  in  turn  has  a 
staff  of  several  officers,  each  in  charge 
of  an  important  department  of  the 
army’s  activities. 

G.  H.  Q.,  which  we  were  visiting,  is 
the  administrative  centre  of  the  army, 
as  distinguished  from  what  may  be 
termed  the  fighting  centre,  which  is  at 
Advanced.  G.  H.  Q.,  nearer  the  front, 
where  General  Haig  and  those  of  his 
staff  who  have  to  do  with  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  fighting  are  stationed.  At 
G.  H.  Q.  are  the  Quartermaster  General 
in  charge  of  supplies,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  hospitals,  the  Chief 
of  Transportation,  and  the  heads  of  th* 
various  other  departments,  which  may  be 
termed  the  business  departments  of  the 
army. 

Compared  with  the  British  Army,  re- 
garded as  a business  enterprise,  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  with  its  75,000  em- 
ployes, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany with  240,000,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  with  250,000  are  mere 
pigmies. 

The  magnitude  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities centred  at  G.  H.  Q.  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
British  Army  ih  France  consists  of  about 

1.500.000  jnen,  and  each  day  suffers  wast- 
age varying  frog»  several  hundred  to  sev- 
eral thousand  men,  most  of  whom  are 
taken  back  to  England  for  convalescence, 
while  other  men  from  England  fill  their 
places. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  force  at  the 
front,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  an  average 
of  3,000  or  4,000  men  from  England  each 
day,  and  almost  as  many  must  be  taken 
back.  As  the  force  in  France  is  enlarged, 
the  number  of  men  transported  from 
England  is  correspondingly  increased. 

The  transport  service  comprises  a large 
fleet  of  Channel  steamers,  numerous  rail- 
road trains,  barges  on  rivers,  25,000  or 

30.000  lorries,  and  thousands  of  ambu- 
lances and  motor  cars.  There  are  also 

300.000  or  400,000  horses  and  mules,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles, including  ammunition  wagons  and 
artillery. 

Most  of  the  provisions  and  supplies  for 
the  feeding,  clothing,  and  maintenance  of 
this  enormous  army,  and  all  of  its  muni- 
tions, must  be  transported  from  England. 
There  are  hundreds  of 'hospitals  in 
France  filled  with  British  Wounded,  and 
scores  of  training  camps.  There  are 
many  sub-centres  of  activity,  such  as 
Amiens,  Rouen,  Havre,  Abbeville,  St. 
Omer,  Boulogne,  and  Calais.  All  of  these 
activities  are  directed  from  G.  H.  Q.  in 
. the  quiet  little  village  in  which  we  were 
taking  tea  with  nothing  about  us  to  sug- 
gest war  except  the  uniforms  of  the  of- 
ficers. 

We  did  not  have  time  to  visit  the  build- 
ings in  which  G.  H.  Q.  conducted  its 
operations.  We  were  told  we  would  find 
them  very  much  like  the  offices  of  any 
other  great  business,  with  hundreds  of 
clerks,  divided  into  departments,-  each 
with  its  administrative  head. 


Next  week  Mr.  Cravath  trill  tell  of  hit 
observations  on  the  Somme  front  during 
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Jk  N invitation  to  visit  the  British 
war  zone  in  France  came 
quite  unexpectedly  after  I 
% had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  July  studying  war  condi- 
tions in  England.  I had  seen  a good  deal 
ef  the  British  Army  at  home.  I had  vis- 
ited recruiting  stations,  training  camps, 
munition  factories,  hospitals,  and  camps 
for  German  prisoners. 

I had  heard  the  conduct  of  the  war 
discussed  from  every  conceivable  angle — 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  public  meet- 
ings, at  the  clubs,  around  the  dinner 
table  and  at  the  street  corner.  Indeed, 
in  London,  one  hears  very  little  else.  I 
had  heard  as  much  of  criticism  as  of 
praise,  doubtless  because  the  critic  usual- 
ly has  a taste  for  conversation  and  leis- 
ure to  gratify  it. 

The  more  I saw  of  the  army  that  was 
training  in  England,  the  keener  became 
my  ambition  to  sec  the  army  that  was 
fighting  in  France.  I had  little  hope  of 
gratifying  this  ambition,  because  I had 
been  told  that,  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  great  push,  visits  to  the  front  by 
civilians  were  rarely  permitted. 

Finally,  some  good  friends  in  the  War 
Office  concluded  that,  as  I had  heurd  so 
much  in  England  from  the  critics,  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  send  me  to  the 
front  to  form  my  own  opinions. 

What  I saw  so  completely  revolution- 
ized my  conceptions  of  the  war  based  on 
what  I had  been  able  to  hear  and  read 
that  I have  concluded  by  publishing  my 
impressions  I may  help  other  Americans 
to  a better  appreciation  of  the  trans- 
cendent importance  of  tho  wur  and  of 
the  greatness  of  England's  achieve- 
ments. 

I instinctively  hesitate  to  write  about 
France,  because  her  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  of  tho  civilized 
world  is  so  direct  and  dramatic  that  no 
words  seem  adequate  for  the  telling  of 
her  story. 

I cannot  help  feeling  that  with  Eng- 
land the  case  is  different.  Tho  British 
people  and  press  have  so  liberally  exer- 
cised tho  Englishman's  inalienable  right 
to  abuse  the  Government  that  we  in 
America  have  heard  more  of  England's 
blunders  than  of  her  achievements.  This 
has  resulted  in  real  misapprehension 
among  Americans  as  to  England’s  part 
in  tho  war. 

At  tho  time  of  my  visit  I had  no  idea 
of  publishing  my  observations.  I accord- 
ingly made  no  notes,  and  my  knowledge 
of  military  affairs  is  very  limited.  I can, 
therefore,  do  little  more  than  give  my 
impressions. 

It  would  bo  hard  to  overstate  the  un- 
preparedness of  England  on  that  fateful 
fourth  day  of  August,  1914,  when  she 
declared  war  against  Germany.  It  will 
be  to  her  everlasting  glory  that  she  re- 
sponded so  promptly  to  the  call  of  duty 
without  stopping  to  count  the  cost.  She 
was  not  only  wanting  in  all  of  tho  ma- 
terial preparations  for  War  On  land,  but 
neither  her  Government  nor  her  people 
had  any  real  conception  of  the  colossal 
demands  which  the  war  would  make  upon 
the  manhood  and  resources  of  the  empire. 

Any  one  who  has  traveled  in  Germany 
or  France  can  appreciate  in  some  degree 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  con- 
fronted England  when  he  realize*  that, 
before  she  could  really  be  a factor  in  tho 
war  on  land,  it  was  necessary  to  build  up 
a military  organization  in  all  of  its  mani- 
fold departments  practically  equaling,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  the  estab- 
lishments which  it  had  taken  Germany 
and  France  half  a century  to  create. 

She  not  only  had  to  provide  the  mate- 
rial equipment  for  several  millions  of  s/\l- 
diers,  such  as  barracks,  training  camps, 
ammunition  factories,  artillery,  apparel 
supplies  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  rifles  . 
which  her  soldiers  were  to  carry,  but  she 
had  the  even  more  difficult  task  of  arous- 
feff  the  war 'spirit  in  a people  who,  from 
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time  immemorial,  had  been  trained  in  the 
occupations  of  peace. 

How  little  the  leaders  of  England  real- 
ized what  was  before  them  is  shown  by 
the  division  of  opinion  in  the  Governmentr 
during  the  first  days  of  the  war  as  to 
whether  any  army  should  be  sent  to 
France.  Kitchener’s  first  call  was  for 
only  100,000  men,  and  the  second  call  was 
for  000,000. 

Even  after  the  war  had  fairly  started 
and  the  Germans  were  swarming  before 
the  very  gates  of  Paris  less  than  half  u 
million  men  were  in  training.  The  fail- 
ure to  make  even  a fair  beginning  in  pro- 
viding for  the  necessary  munitions,  until 
the  lack  of  them  was  revealed  in  the  ter- 
rific slaughter  in  the  second  battle  of 
Ypre8  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  war,  was 
due  to  the  Government’s  inability  to 
grasp  the  scale  on  which  the  war  was 
being  waged  by  Germany. 

When  one  realizes  all  this,  England’6 
accomplishments  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  war  seem  little  short  of 
miraculous.  They  certainly  are  without 
parallel  in  history.  In  two  years,  or,  if 
one  allows  for  the  wasted  first  months, 
in  less  than  a year  and  a half,  while 
maintaining,  and  even  enlarging,  in  the 
face  of  serious  Iossch,  the  greatest  navy 
the  world  has  ever  known,  England,  with 
the  aid  of  her  colonies,  created,  trained, 
equipped,  and  munitioned  an  army  of 
considerably  over  4,000,000  men. 

Of  this  army,  approximately  500,000 
were  furnished  by  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Most 
remarkable  of  all,  it  was  chiefly  a volun- 
teer army,  for  conscription  did  not  coma 
until  the  war  had  lasted  for  over  a year 
and  a half,  when  from  80  to  90  per  cent, 
of  the  available  men  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  Ulster  had  volunteered. 

Although  at  tho  time  of  my  visit  the 
British  were  maintaining  an  army  of 
about  1,500,000  men  in  France,  and  at 
least  500,000  more  in  tho  East,  and  must 
have  lost  300,000  or  400,000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  England  was 
still  a veritable  armed  camp. 

Soldiers  were  everywhere.  Each  dis- 
trict had  its  training  camp.  There  were 
about  200,000  men  In  training  on  Salis- 
bury Plain  alone,  and  as  many  more  ut 
Aldershot  and  the  training  camp  where 
the  Canadian  regiments  were  concen- 
trated. There  were  probably  between 

1.500.000  and  2,000,000  soldiers  in  various 
stages  of  training  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Half  the  men  one  saw  in  the  music 
halls  and  theatres  and  on  Piccadilly  and 
the  Strand  were  soldiers,  and  on  all  the 
main  thoroughfares  within  many  miles 
of  London  military  traffic  predominated. 
The  military  hospitals  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dreds. New  munition  factories  covering 
many  square  miles  of  land  had  been 
erected  and  most  of  the  factories  cap- 
able of  producing  munitions  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government  until  over 

4.000  factories  were  devoted  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
of  war. 

In  addition  to  upward  of  4,000,000  men 
employed  directly  in  the  army  and  navy, 
between  two  and  three  millions  more 
were  engaged  in  activities  exclusively  or 
chiefly  connected  with  the  war.  These 
gigantic  activities  were  conducted  by  two 
great  Governmental  departments  with 
headquarters  in  London— the  War  Office 
and  the  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

I shall  not  deal  with  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions,  because  its  function  is  the 
production  of  munitions,  the  use  of 
which  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  is  under 
the  control  of  the  army. 

It  was  on  Aug.  17  that,  armed  with 
my  “ white  pass,"  issued  by  G.  H.  Q„ 
(General  Headquarters,)  in  France,  I 
boarded  a military  train  at  Charing  Cross 
Station.  The  routes  for  France,  via 
Folkestone  and  Boulogne  and  Dover  and 
Calais,  had  been  taken  over  by  the  War 
Office,  so  that  practically  their  entire 
traffic  was  military. 

My  train  carried  General  Sir  Sam 


Hughes,  War  Minister  of  Canada,  and 
his  staff,  who  were  on  their  way  to  visit 
the  Canadian  troops,  which  constitute 
part  of  the  British  Army  in  France.  The 
fleet  which  left  Folkestone  three  hours 
later  consisted  of  two  transports,  carry- 
ing bout  3,000  troops,  two  hospital  ships, 
and  a third  transport,  on  which  I was  a 
passenger,  which  carried  officers,  Red 
Cross  nurses,  surgeons,  and  civilian  em- 
ployes. 

The  fleet  was  convoyed  by  two  torpedo 
boat  destroyers  to  protect  it  from  Ger- 
man submarines.  When  we  were  half 
way  across  the  channel  we  passed  a simi- 
lar fleet  coming  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Although  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
a mishap  to  a military  transport  be- 
tween England  and  France,  we  were  all 
required  to  wear  life  preservers,  and  a 
queer-looking  lot  we  were.  A dapper  of- 
ficer, wearing  a dirty  life  preserver 
across  his  chest  and  smoking  a cigarette 
as  he  walks  up  and  down  the  deck,  is 
one  of  the  most  humorous  creations  of 
the  war. 

Our  voyage  across  the  Channel  was  un- 
eventful. We  saw  no  signs  of  German 
submarines.  The  rumor  is  that  the  path 
of  the  transports  plying  between  Folke- 
stone and  Boulogne  is  so  well  protected 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  subma- 
rines to  approach. 

When  we  reached  Boulogne  I was  met 
by  an  English  Major,  with  whose  aid  I 
soon  completed  the  necessary  formalities 
with  the  French  Aliens  and  Customs  of- 
ficials. On  the  pier  I was  turned  over 
to  a charming  young  Lieutenant  in  khaki, 
who  announced  that  it  was  his  job  to  look 
after  me  for  the  next  three  days. 

Boulogne  seemed  more  like  a British 
military  camp  than  a French  city.  On 
the  piers  and  in  the  streets  near  by  were 
thousands  of  British  soldiers  and  hun- 
dreds of  lorries,  (motor  trucks,)  ambu- 
lances, and  other  military  conveyances, 
all  painted  a dull  gray,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  munitions,  provisions,  and 
war  supplies  of  every  kind. 

Boulogne  is  one  of  the  chief  distribut- 
ing centres  for  tho  British  Army  in 
France.  It  has  a number  of  hospitals, 
enormous  depots  for  supplies,  and  that 
essential  of  every  British  military  set- 
tlement, an  officers'  club.  My  guide  said 
there  was  no  time  to  see  the  sights  of 
Boulogne,  for  if  we  did  not  start  at  once 
we  would  be  late  for  tea — a calamity 
which  any  well-ordered  Englishman  will 
avoid  at  all  hazards. 

We  were  soon  out  of  Boulogne  in  a 
gray  army  motor  car,  and  after  motor- 
ing for  about  an  hour  on  perfect  roads 
through  a smiling  and  peaceful  coun- 
tryside we  reached  a pieturesquo  little 
city  which  before  the  war  had  no'  im- 
portance, except  as  the  centre  of  a pros- 
perous agricultural  community. 

“ This,”  said  my  guide,  " is  G.  H.  Q." 

In  England  I had  heard  G.  H.  Q. 
spoken  of  scores  of  times,  but  I had  never 
been  told  the  name  of  the  mysterious 
city  in  which  it  was  located.  It  is  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  War  Office  that  the 
location  of  G.  II.  Q.  is  never  to  be  men- 
tioned by  the  initiated.  Theoretically,  no 
civilian  ever  knows  where  anybody  is  in 
the  British  Army  in  France.  If  your 
friend  is  at  General  Headquarters  he 
never  mentions  the  name  of  the  city 
where  it  is.  Your  letters  to  him  are  sim- 
ply addressed  to  G.  H.  Q.  If  your  friend 
is  in  the  ranks  he  will  give  you  the  name 
of  his  army  corps  and  his  regiment,  but 
never  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  is 
stationed.  Your  letters  to  him  are  ad-  ' 
dressed  to  B.  E.  F..  (British  Expedition- 
ary Force,)  and,  with  surprising  prompt- 
ness, they  reach  him  wherever  he  hap- 
pens to  be. 

Our  motor  stopped  before  a charming 
inn,  in  the  courtyard  of  which  a score  or 
more  of  British  officers  and  a few  French 
officers  and  ladies  were  having  their  tea 
under  the  shade  of  the  Virginia  creeper 
vines  which  hung  in  festoons  above.  We 
were  greeted  by  a Captain,  who  an- 
nounced that  tea  was  ready.  After  chat- 
ting for  half  an  hour  with  a group  of  of- 


ficers around  the  tea  table,  we  resumed 
our  journey  toward  the  front. 

It  will  simplify  my  narrative  if  I 
briefly  explain  the  organization  of  the 
British  Army.  The  supreme  authority  in 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain’s  share  in 
the  war  throughout  the  world  is  the  War 
Council,  consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  The  War  Council 
deals  only  with  broad  questions  of  policy. 
The  immediate  direction  of  the  war  is 
under  the  General  Staff  in  London,  of 
which  General  Sir  William  Robertson  is 
Chief,  and  Major  Gen.  Robert  H.  Whig- 
ham,  Deputy  Chief. 

The  General  Staff  has  supervision  of 
all  the  armies  of  England.  Each  of  the 
forces  in  the  various  parts  of  the  worl  ’ 
has  its  own  Commander  in  Chief,  who 
takes  hie  orders  from  the  General  Staff 
in  London. 

It  is  with  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France  that  my  observations 
deal.  Its  Commander  in  Chief  is  General 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who  in  turn  has  a 
staff  of  several  officers,  each  in  charge 
of  an  important  department  of  the 
army’s  activities. 

G.  H.  Q.,  which  we  were  visiting,  is 
the  administrative  centre  of  the  army, 
as  distinguished  from  what  may  be 
termed  the  fighting  centre,  which  i9  at 
Advanced.  G.  H.  Q.,  nearer  the  front, 
where  General  Haig  and  those  of  his 
staff  who  have  to  do  with  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  fighting  are  stationed.  At 
G.  H.  Q.  are  the  Quartermaster  General 
in  charge  of  supplies,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral in  charge  of  hospitals,  the  Chief 
of  Transportation,  and  the  heads  of  tht 
various  other  departments,  which  may  be 
termed  the  business  departments  of  the 
army. 

Compared  with  the  British  Army,  re- 
garded as  a business  enterprise,  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  with  its  75,000  em- 
ployes, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany with  240,000,  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  with  250,000  are  mere 
pigmies. 

The  magnitude  of  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities centred  at  G.  H.  Q.  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
British  Army  in  France  consists  of  about 

1.500.000  jnen,  and  each  day  suffers  wast- 
age varying  frogi  several  hundred  to  sev- 
eral thousand  men,  most  of  whom  are 
taken  back  to  England  for  convalescence, 
while  other  men  from  England  fill  their 
places. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  force  at  the 
front,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  an  average 
of  3,000  or  4,000  men  from  England  each 
day.  and  almost  as  many  must  be  taken 
back.  As  the  force  in  France  is  enlarged, 
the  number  of  men  transported  from 
England  is  correspondingly  increased. 

The  transport  service  comprises  a large 
fleet  of  Channel  steamers,  numerous  rail- 
read  trains,  barges  on  rivers,  25,000  or 

30.000  lorries,  and  thousands  of  ambu- 
lances and  motor  cars.  There  are  also 

300.000  or  400,000  horses  and  mules,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles, including  ammunition  wagons  and 
artillery. 

Most  of  the  provisions  and  supplies  for 
the  feeding,  clothing,  and  maintenance  of 
this  enormous  army,  and  all  of  its  muni- 
tions, must  be  transported  from  England. 
There  are  hundreds  of  ‘hospitals  in 
France  filled  with  British  Wounded,  and 
scores  of  training  camps.  There  are 
many  sub-centres  of  activity,  such  as 
Amiens,  Rouen,  Havre,  Abbeville,  St. 
Omer,  Boulogne,  and  Calais.  All  of  these 
activities  are  directed  from  G.  H.  Q.  in 
the  quiet  little  village  in  which  we  were 
taking  tea  with  nothing  about  us  to  sug- 
gest war  except  the  uniforms  of  the  of- 
ficers. 

We  did  not  have  time  to  visit  the  build- 
ings in  which  G.  H.  Q.  conducted  its 
operations.  We  were  told  we  would  find 
them  very  much  like  the  offices  of  any 
other  great  business,  with  hundreds  of 
clerks,  divided  into  departments,  each 
with  its  administrative  head. 

Nfjet  Ktrk  Mr.  Craratk  tt'iU  tell  of  hia 
observations  on  the  Somme  front  during 
(he  progress  of  the  greet  battle  there. 
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Publishers  in  Khaki,  Office  "Boys”  in  Skirts 


T B.  Wells,  Noted  Publisher,  Just  Back  from  Europe,  Reports 
New  Seriousness  in  the  Literary  Life  of  England  and  France 


A LONDON  pitch  black  at  night, 
but  with  its  hotels  more 
crowded  than  those  of  New 
York  at  the  time  of  the 
■ Automobile  Show,  Welling- 
ton House  filled,  every  hour 
of  the  day,  with  authors  whose  names  are 
known  around  the  world,  giving  their  time 
and  talents  to  England’s  cause;  publishers’ 
offices  in  which  all  the  clerks  and  office 
assistants  are  girls  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partments sit  at  their  desks  clad  in  khaki, 
awaiting  their  summons  to  the  colors — 
these  are  some  of  the  memories  brought 
back  by  Thomas  B.  Wells  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  England  and  France  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  firm.  To  a Times  representa- 
tive he  recently  talked  of  the  change  that 
has  come  over  European  literary  life,  and 
of  the  further  changes  that  may  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  coming  of  peace. 

“ I sailed,”  he  said,  “ on  the  18th  of  last 
November.  The  boat  train  arrived  in 
London  at  Euston  Station  at  6 in  the 
evening,  in  abysmal  darkness.  I did  not 
think  that  there  would  be  many  people 
in  town,  so  I had  not  wired  or  written 
ahead  for  hotel  reservations.  But  when 
I got  to  Browne’s,  where  I had  planned 
to  stay,  I found  that  I could  not  be  given 
a room.  I tried  other  hotels  with  the 
same  lack  of  success,  and  not  for  some 
time  could  I get  accommodations. 

“ The  reason  for  this  condition  is  that 
the  Colonial  troops,  the  Australians. 
Canadians,  South  Africans,  and  the  rest, 
are  not  allowed  to  spend  their  leave  of 
absence  in  France.  So  they  come  to  Lon- 
don to  the  hotels  already  overtaxed  by 
the  presence  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  English  officers." 

“ What  are  the  English  writers  doing — 
those  who  are  not  on  active  service?  ” 
Mr.  Wells  was  asked. 

“ Most  of  them,”  he  replied,  “ are  to 
be  found  at  Wellington  House.  Master- 
man  is  in  charge  of  the  propaganda  work 
and  he  has  his  headquarters  there.  Ho 
has  the  assistance  of  most  of  the  well- 
known  English  authors.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  has  been  there  with  him,  in 
charge  of  all  propaganda  work  in  the 
United  States.  Anthony  Hope  has  been 
giving  practically  all  his  time  to  propa- 
ganda work,  and  so  has  Gilbert  K.  Ches- 
terton, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Chester- 
ton has  been  editing  The  New  Witness 
since  its  former  editor,  his  brother  Cecil, 
has  been  called  to  the  colors. 

“ W.  L.  George  is  working  not  at  Wel- 
lington House  but  at  the  War  Office.  A. 
E.  W.  Mason  and  W.  B.  Maxwell  are 
among  the  many  men  of  letters  at  the 
front.  Hugh  Walpole  is  on  a special 
Government  mission  in  Russia. 

“And,  speaking  of  Russia,”  said  Mr. 
Wells,  “ reminds  me  of  an  interesting 
piece  of  information  that  came  out  in  the 
course  of  a conversation  I had  with  H.  G. 
Wells.  He  was  talking  to  me  about  his 
two  boys  who  are  in  a preparatory  schooL 
It  seems  that  one  of  their  most  impor- 
tant studies  is  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Russia.  I asked  him  if  this  was 
a special  study  which  he  had  desired  for 
these  boys,  and  he  said  that  it  was  now 
the  usual  thing  in  the  English  schools. 
All  the  boys  are  studying  Russian;  his 
boys  are.  After  they  leave  the  prepara- 
tory school  to  go  to  a technical  school  in 
Leeds  or  Manchester  they  are  to  go  to 
Cambridge.  After  that  they  are  to  go 
Into  business  in  Russia.  And  similar 
programs  have  been  arranged  for  many 
of  the  youths  of  England,  on  account  of 
a general  feeling  that  the  war  will  make 
Russia  a land  rich  in  opportunities  for 
the  young  men  of  England. 

u H.  G.  Wells  is  spending  half  his  time 
in  London  doing  propaganda  work  for  the 
Government.  His  novel,  * Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through,-'  is  the  book  of  the  sea- 
son. It  has  been  more  successful  than 
any  of  his  earlier  books.  The  general 
feeling  in  London  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
in  part  autobiographical — that  it  ex- 
presses some  of  his  own  reactions  to  the 
war. 

“One  thing  that  impressed  me  in  Eng- 


land,” said  Mr.  Wells,  “ was  the  activity 
of  the  women.  Even  the  women  writers 
who  are  no  longer  young  are  rendering 
valuable  sen-ice  to  the  country.  Take 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  for  example.  She 
goes  regularly  several  times  a week  to 
the  Bull  Dog  Club,  a canteen  for  Colonial 
soldiers,  a sort  of  a restaurant  or  club, 
and  can-es  meat.  She  works  for  three  or 
four  hours  at  a time  without  stopping. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robbins  is  working  at  the 
Endell  Street  Hospital.  This  is  a big 
military  hospital,  of  which  the  entire 


replied,  "has  gone  down.  But  some  of 
them  are  standing  still;  that  is,  they  are 
making  no  new  contracts.  One  or  two 
publishers  told  me  that  they  were  mak- 
ing new  contracts  for  as  far  ahead  as 
the  Autumn  of  1917.  They  didn’t  know, 
they  told  me,  who  would  be  there  to 
carry  out  the  contracts— they  them- 
selves might  be  called  to  the  front  at 
any  moment. 

“ When  I went  to  the  office  of  Sidg- 
wick  & Jackson,  I found  tlmt  one  partner 
was  a Colonel  at  the  front  aud  that  Mr. 


staff — doctors,  nurses,  orderlies,  and  all 
— are  women.  All  the  women  writers  are 
doing  something. 

"Of  course,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s 
book,  * England’s  Effort,'  is  well  known. 
She  has  been  asked  to  write  a similar 
book  about  France  and  is  soon  to  go  to 
France  to  collect  material  for  it  The 
French  Government  is  giving  her  every 
opportunity  and  she  has  access  to  docu- 
ments of  the  greatest  importance.” 

" Do  you  know,”  Mr.  Wells  asked,  " the 
work  that  John  Masefield  is  now  doing? 
He  wa3  sent  to  France  by  the  British 
Government  to  make  a comprehensive 
survey  of  the  American  relief  work.  The 
results  of  his  observation  will  be  pub- 
lished before  long. 

" Winston  Churchill  has  been  doing  a 
great  deal  of  propaganda  work.  He  is 
highly  paid  for  this,  and  as  he  writes  con- 
stantly he  has  made,  it  is  said,  a great 
deal  of  money." 

" Are  all  these  writers  paid  for  propa- 
ganda work  ? ” asked  the  reporter. 

“ No,”  said  Mr.  Wells,  " many  of  them 
give  all  or  a great  part  of  their  services 
free.  And  many  of  them,  in  addition  to 
writing,  make  frequent  public  speeches 
in  the  theatres  or  in  the  halls.  Arnold 
Bennett  has  been  doing  a great  deal  of 
propaganda  work,  and  is  now  busy  with  a 
new  noveL” 

“ How  did  yon  find  the  English  pub- 
lishers? ” Mr.  Wells  was  asked. 

“ None  of  the  important  publishers,”  he 


Sidgwick  expected  momentarily  to  bo 
called.  At  Fisher,  Allen  L Unwin's  office 
I found  that  two  of  the  partners  were  at 
the  front,  and  that  Unwin  Hat  at  his  desk 
in  his  khaki  uniform.  In  all  the  publish- 
ing houses  the  work  formerly  done  by 
young  men  and  boys  was  done  by  young 
women  and  girls.  One  publisher  told  me 
that  when  he  came  to  his  office  in  tho 
morning  and  saw  the  girls  running 
around  with  their  pigtails  down  their 
backs  he  felt  as  if  he  were  the  master  of 
a girls’  school  instead  of  a business 
man. 

"The  English  publishers,  like  Ameri- 
can, are  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the 
increased  cost  of  paper.  It  has  gone  up 
from  100  to  160  per  cent.  And  the  cost 
of  binding  is  much  greater  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  cost  of  printing  also  is 
greater,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of 
labor. 

" The  result  is  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  class  of  books  pub- 
lished. The  publishers  have  been  doing 
a big  business  at  a small  profit.  Most 
of  their  business  has  been  in  shilling 
editions.  But  the  cost  of  binding  shilling 
books  has  now  gone  up  25  per  cent.  This, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  increased 
cost  of  paper  and  printing,  makes  the 
publishers  afraid  to  go  ahead  even  with 
shilling  books. 

" At  first  the  publishers  told  me  there 
was  no  profit  in  shilling  books  unless 

20,000  cop*es  were  sold.  But  when  1 left 


they  were  saying  that  in  order  to  makd 
any  profit  they  must  get  togethor  mui 
increase  tho  prico  of  these  books  from 
one  shilling  to  one  shilling  and  three- 
pence. 

"A  tremendous  number  of  war  books 
has  been  published.  But  there  is  littlo 
demand  for  them  now;  most  publishers 
agree  that  the  war  book  has  had  its  day. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  be  t 
records  of  tho  war  are  those  made  by 
Hilniro  Belloc  and  John  Buchan. 
Buchan's  history  is  being  used  by  tho 
Government  in  propaganda  work.  Belloc 
nnd  Buchan  make  froquont  trips  t* 
France.” 

Mr.  Wells  was  nsked  how  the  war  had 
affected  newspapers  and  monthly  nnd 
weekly  magiuines. 

" All  the  papers  have  suffered,"  ho 
•aid.  "Of  eourao  you  know  that  Tho 
London  Times  has  increased  its  price. 
But  the  magHiinea  and  tho  weekly  re- 
views seem  to  bo  meeting  their  increased 
expenses  successfully.  Tho  high-priced 
magazines,  such  ns  Blackwood's,  seem 
very  successful.  Tho  weekly  reviews 
have  taken  to  running  enrtoonn,  like  tho 
French  weeklies,  and  theao  nro  well  re- 
ceived by  tho  public.  There  does  not 
floom  to  bo  any  tendency  to  Incroaso  tho 
prico  of  tho  mugaainos  as  in  the  case  of 
books.  Instead,  tho  number  of  pages  in 
tho  mugaziucs  is  being  decreased. 

" All  classos  in  Knglund  nre  thinking 
more  sorlously  than  over  before.  There- 
fore there  inevitably  must  bo  more 
serious  thought  in  tho  books  produced. 
Every  one  fools  this  new  seriousness.  (>n« 
night  uh  I loft  ono  of  London's  biggo  l 
restaurants  I said  to  the  old  heudwuitor; 

1 Things  aren't  quite  so  guy  an  they  used 
to  be.’  * No,  Sir/  he  replied,  * we  uro 
thinking  a bit  more  seriously/ 

" Increased  seriousness  Is  the  new 
quality  in  tho  books  being  produced  in 
England.  And  unothcr  new  quality  in 
English  literary  Ilfo  is  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  tho  French  uuthors.  Tho  English 
rculizc  tho  fine  quality  of  tho  French  war 
books,  which  certainly  nro  tho  best  Hint 
have  been  produced.  Of  tho  English  wur 
books  aside  from  such  records  ns  those 
by  Belloc  and  Bucluin  Inn  Huy’s  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  ns  the  best. 

" In  Franco  I was  delightfully  Im- 
pressed by  tho  extent  of  tho  relief  work 
done  by  the  United  .States.  I found  that 
tho  soldiers  in  tho  hospitals  woro  in- 
tensely appreciative  of  tills.  The  French 
publishers  nre  activo  and  the  maguzlrics 
are  as  well  recoived  us  ever.  Ono  notable 
improvement  is  that  the  weeklies  that 
formerly  contained  scandalous  cartoons 
now  give  up  that  spuco  to  tho  humors  of 
tho  war.  Stolnlen  and  tho  other  humor- 
ous urtista  ore  more  prominent  than  ever. 
French  art  is  much  in  cvldenco,  and  In  « 
big  Government  building  in  the  Tulleriee 
Garden  is  a permanent  exposition  of 
drawings  and  paintings  made  by  arthda 
ut  the  front. 

" In  France  and  in  England  the  tone  of 
the  propaganda  is  milder  than  (t  was  ;» 
year  or  two  ago.  Tho  difference  between 
the  French  war  books  and  the  Englfi  h 
war  books  is  tho  result  of  the  difference 
between  the  Gallic  and  tho  Anglo-Haxon 
minds.  This  difference  Is  especially  no- 
ticeable, in  the  Journals  of  officers  and 
private  soldiers.  All  these — both  French 
and  English— are  interesting,  but  thono 
written  by  the  French  have  a passion  and 
a poetry  lacking  In  those  written  by  the 
English.” 
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Little  Known  Letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  His  Father  and  His  Impecunious  Stepbrother 


Documents  Owned 
by  W K.  Bixby  of 
St.  Louis  Give  New 
Light  On  Lincoln 


jk  LETTER  o£  Abraham  Lincoln 

to  .his  stepbrother,  which  out- 

/ % Franklins  anything  of  Ben 

r"  '1  Franklin,  in  the  matter  of  good 
^ advice  to  the  unthrifty,  with 

two  other  Lincoln  letters,  one 
to  his  father  and  one  to  General  Grant,  has 
been  published  privately  for  his  friends  by 
W.  K.  Bixby  of  St.  Louis,  who  owns  the 
originals.  They  are  copyrighted  by  the 
Bibliophile  Society  and  are  reproduced  here 
by  permission. 

The  “ brother  ” referred  to  in  the  note, 
and  addressed  by  Lincoln  as  Johnston  in 
the  most  interesting  of  the  three  letters,  was 
a son  of  Lincoln’s  father's  second  wife, 
Sally  Johnston. 

Here  are  the  three  letters: 


Washington*  Roc.  24,  1948. 

My  (loan  father: 

Your  letter  of  tlio  7ttf  was  rocolved  night  before 
last.  1 very  cheerfully  send  yon  the  twenty  dol- 
lars, which  mini  you  nay  In  ncccctary  to  nave  your 
land  from  Bale,  it  )n  singular  that  you  should 
have  forgotten  a Judgment  against  you:  and  It 
Is  moro  flingular  that  the  plaintiff  Hhoulil  have 
lot  you  forgot  it  no  long,  nartlculnrly  jin  I sup- 
pose you  have  always  had  property  enough  to 
satisfy  a Judgment  uf  IHilL  amount.  Bcforo  you 
pay  It,  It  would  bo  wall.  to>  hw  sure  you  ho.ve  not 
paid  it;  or,  at  least,  that  you  eannot  prove  you 
have  paid  it.  Give  my  love  to  mother,  and  all 
the  connoetJonH.  Affectionately  your  son. 

A.  LINCOLN. 

(Written  on  same  page  with  above.) 

Dear  Johnston : 

Your  rauucRt  for  eighty  dullara  1 do  not 
think  it  host  to  comply  with  now.  At  the 
vurloiiH  times  wluin  1 hnvo  helped  you  a little, 
you  hnvo  said  la  me,  "W*  ami  get  along  very 
woll  now,”  but  In  a.  very  short  (line  I find  you  In 
the  samo  difficulty  again.  Now  this  can  only 
happen  by  some  defont  In  your  conduct.  Wlmt 
that  defect  Ih  I think  I know.  You  aro  not  ln»y, 
and  .still  you  arc  mi  idler,  l doubt  whnthor,  slnco 
I saw  you,  you  hnvo  done  a good  whole  day’s 
work  In  any  one  day.  Yon  do  not  very  much 
dislike  to  work,  and1  still1  you  do  not  work  much 
merely  bccaiiNU  It  does  nob  norm  to  you  that  you 
could  get  much  for  It.  This  habit  of  usolnssly 
wasting  lima  In  the  whole  difficulty;  and  It  In 
vastly  Important  to  you,  and  still  moro  so  to  your 
children,  that  you  should  break  thin  habit.  It 
In  moro  Important,  to  them,  hncauao  they  hnvo 
longer  to  live,  and  cun  keep  out  of  an  Idle  habit 
before  they  aro  In  It  easier  than  they  can  get  out 
after  they  aro  in, 

Yon  aro  now  In  need  of  Nome  ready  money; 
and  what  I propose  Is,  thut  you.  nlmil  go  to 
work,  ” tooth  and  nail,”  for  somobody  who 
will  give  you  money  for  it.  Let  father  and  your 
boys  taka  charge  of  things  at  homo*— prepnro 
for  a crop,  and'  make  the  crop:  and  you  go  to 
work  for  the  boat  money  wages,  or  in  dlacliargo 
of  any  debt  you  owe,  that  you  ran  get.  And  to 
secure'  you  a fair  reward1  for  your  labor,  I now 
promise  you  thut  for  every  dollar  you  will;  be- 
tween this  and  the  first  of  next . May,  got  for 
your  own  luhor  either  In  money  or  In  your  own 
Indebtedness,  T will  then  give  you  one  other  dollar. 
By  this,  If  you  hire  yourself  at  ton  dollars  a 
month,  from  mo  you  will  get  ton  more,  making 
twenty  dollars  a month  for  your  work.  In  this, 
I do  not  mean  you  shall  go  off  to  St.  Louis,  or 
the  lead  mines,  or  the  gold  mines.  In  California, 
but  I mean  for  you  to  go  at  it  for  tho  best  wages 
you  can  get  close  to  homo,  In  Coles  County. 
Now  If  you  will  do  this  you  will  soon  be  out  of 
debt,  and,  what  Is  better,  you  will  have  a habit 
that  will  keep  you  from  getting  In  debt  again. 
But  If  I should  now  clear  you  out,  next  year 
you  will  bo  just  as  deep  In  as  ever.  You  any 
yon  would  almost  give  your  place  In  heaven  for 
}70  or  $80.  Then  you  valuo  your  place  In  heaven 
very  cheaply,  for  I am  sure  yon  cun  with  tho 
offer  I make  you  get  tho  seventy  or  eighty 
dollars  for  four  or  five  months’  work.  You  say 
If  I furnish  you  the  money  you1  will  deed  me  tho 
land,  and  If  you  don’t  pay  tho  money  back,  you 
will  deliver  possession — Nonsense ! If  you  can’t 
now  live  will*  the  hind,  how  will  yfiu  then  live 
without  it?  You  have  always  been  kind  to  mo, 
and  I do  not  now  mean  to  bo  unkind  to  you.  On 
tho  contrary,  if  you  will  but  follow  my  advice, 
you  will  find  It  worth  more  than  eight  (fines 
eighty  dollars  to  you. 

Affectionately  your  brother.  A.  T.TNCOT.N. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  April  30,  1804. 
Lieutenant  General  Grant: 

Not  expecting  to  see  you  again  before  the 
Spring  campaign  opens,  I wish  to  express,  In  this 
way.  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what  you  have 
done  up  to  this  time;  so  far  aa  I understand  It. 
The  particulars  of  your  plans  I neither  know,  or 
seek  to  know.  You  are  vigilant  and  self-reliant ; 
and,  pleased  with  this,  I wish  not  to  obtrude  any 
constraints  or  restraints  upon  you.  While  1 am 
very  anxious  that  any  great  disaster,  or  the 
capture  of  our  men  in  great  numbers,  shall  be 
avdded,  I know  these  points  aye  less  likely  to 
eampe  your  attention  than  they  would  bo  mine. 
If  there  Is  anything  wanting  which  Is  within  my 
power  to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  It. 

And  now  with  a.  brave  army,  and  a Just  cause, 
may  God  sustain  you.  Yours  very  truly, 

A.  MNOCm 


By  Henry  B.  Rankin, 

Ambon  of  ” Personal  RncollOGUons  of  Abraluim 
Lincoln.” 

T:  HE  closing  days  of  February,  1860, 
a private  citizen  left  Springfield, 
1111,  for  New  York  City.  A 
traveling  satchel  he  carried  con- 
tained the  manuscript  copy  of 
a speech  he  had  been  painstak- 
ingly writing  through  months  of  historical 
researches  in  the  Illinois  State  Library  and 
his  office  sources.  This  manuscript  he  had 
prepared  by  several  critical  rewritings,  and 
parts  of  it  had  many  severe  revisions.  The 
preparation  of  this  speech  and  Lincoln's  de- 
parture for  New  York  at  this  time  were  in 
response  to  an  invitation  sent  him  in  Octo- 
ber asking  him  to  deliver  a lecture  under 
tho  management  of  the  Republican  Union 
Club  of  that  city.  The  place  for  the  meet- 
ing was  first  announced  to  be  in  Beecher’s 
Plymouth  Church,  but  later,  on  the  accept- 
ance by  Lincoln  of  the  invitation  and  his 
statement  that  the  subject  of  his  address 
would  be  a political  one,  the  place  for  the 
delivery  was  changed  to  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, which  had  the  largest  hall'  in  the  city. 

It  was  an  unusual  venture  for  Lincoln  to 
take  at  this  time.  He  was  strictly  a West- 
ern man.  Personally  he  was  unknown  in 
the  East,  and  politically  his  only  public 
appearance  that  had  attracted  Eastern  poli- 
ticians was  the  series  of  speeches  he  made 
in  Illinois  during  the  Senatorial  canvass 
with  Senator  Douglas.  The  record  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself  had  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Directory  in  1847  might  still  be  taken  as 
the  record  of  his  public  and  official  life: 
n Born  Feb:  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County, 
Kentucky. 

“ Education  defective. 

“ Profession  a lawyer. 

“ Have  been  a Captain  of  Volunteers  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war. 

" Postmaster  in  a very  small  office. 

“ Four  times  a member  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  and  a member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Congress.” 

Lincoln  left  Springfield  for  New  York 
unattended.  No  notice  of  his  departure  or 
purpose  of  the  journey  was  made  by  the 
local  puffers.  He  went  away  as  quietly  as 
if  going  out  on  the  Eighth  District  to  at- 
tend court.  Undoubtedly  Mrs.  Lincoln’s 
absence  from  home  at  the  time  of  Lincoln’s 
departure  explains  the  poor-fitting  suit  the 
tailor  made,  and  the  careless  packing  that 
caused  the  “wrinkled  suit”  that  has  been 
subject  to  so  much  comment  since. 


Unattended  and  Unimpressive,  He  Came  to  This  City  to  Deliver  an 
Address  at  Cooper  Union  That  Changed  the  History  of  This  Country 


His  arrival  'in  New  York  was  person- 
ally as  unheralded  as  his  departure  from 
Springfield  was  unnoticed.  Through  a 
recent  interview  of  Charles  T.  White,  one 
of  the  present  Commissioners  of  Taxes  and 
Assessments  in  New  York  City,  and  a man- 
uscript account  he  furnished  me,  I am  able 
to  give  some  particulars  of  Lincoln's  ar- 
rival in  that  city  on  Saturday  afternoon 
preceding  the  Monday  evening’s  speech  in 
Cooper  Institute  and  his  attendance  at  the 
Plymouth  Church  the  next  day. 

Henry  C.  Bowen,  editor  of  The  Independ- 
ent and  prominent  member  of  Plymouth 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  took  a leading  part 
in  organizing  and  promoting  the  invitation 
that  induced  Lincoln  to  come  to  New  York 
and  make  a speech.  Mr.  Bowen’s  son  has 
told  of  Lincoln’s  first  appearance  at  their 
New  York  office  as  it  was  related  to  him 
t>y  his  father  at  a later  time. 

Henry  C.  Bowen’s  office  was  then  in  Ann 
Street,  near  Nassau.  Lincoln  knew  this, 
being  a regular  reader  of  The  Independent, 
which  was  taken  at  the  home  by  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. The  Cooper  Union  speech  was  billed 
for  Monday  night,  Feb.  27,  1860.  Mr. 
Bowen  knew  Lincoln  was  on  the  way  to 
New  York,  but  did  not  know  just  when  he 
would  reach  the  city,  or  to  whom  he  would 
report  his  arrival. 

No  one  was  with  Bowen  in  his  private 
office  on  that  Saturday  afternoon.  He  had 
remained  later  than  was  his  usual  habit  in 
order  to  even  up  some  odds  and  ends  of  un- 
finished affairs  on  which  his  attention  was 
at  the  time  closely  absorbed,  when  there 
came  a rap  on  the  door.  Supposing  it  was 
some  belated  messenger,  without  turning, 
he  called  out  ” Come  in,’’  but  continued  at- 
tentive to  the  affairs  on  his  desk.  The  door 
opened  and  Bowen  said  he  heard  some  one 
enter  and  close  it,  but  still  he  did  not  turn 
until  after  some  little  time  of  silence  had 
elapsed,  when  a voice  said: 

“ Is  this  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bowen?” 

Bowen  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  still 
did  not  turn  to  see  the  visitor  until  the  voice 
said: 

“I  am  Abraham  Lincoln.” 

Bowen  turned  quickly  to  face  the  speaker 


for  whose  appearance  in  New  York  he  had 
been  for  some  time  so  active  in  arranging. 
In  telling  this  I will  give  what  was  re- 
ported to  me  in  as  near  Bowen’s  own  words 
as  I can: 

“ I faced  a very  tall  man  wearing  a high 
hat  and  carrying  an  old-fashioned,  comical- 
looking  carpetbag.  My  heart  went  into  my 
boots  as  I greeted  tile  tall  stranger.  His 
clothes  were  travel-stained  and  he  looked 
tiTed  and  woe-begone,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing in  my  first  hasty  view  of  the  man  that 
was  at  all  prepossessing.  On  the  contrary,  in 
this  first  view  of  him  there  came  to  me  the 
disheartening  and  appalling  thought  of  the 
great  throng  which  I had  been  so  instru- 
mental in  inducing  to  come  and  hear  Lin- 
coln the  following  Monday  night  at  Cooper 
Institute.  For  the  instant  I felt  sick  at 
heart  over  the  prospect,  and  could  not  greet 
my  visitor  with  any  warmth  of  manner, 
though  I tried  very  hard  to  suppress  any 
manifestation  of  my  thoughts. 

“ Lincoln  himself  eased  my  tension  of 
dismay  and  surprise  by  speaking  in  a most 
kindly  and  genial  voice. 

“ * Mr.  Bowen,’  said  he,  * I am  just  in 
from  Springfield, 


the  tension  of  my  first  disagreeable  and 
disappointing  impressions.” 

Bowen,  referring  to  this  first  meeting  in 
later  years,  said  his  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment were  held  in  abeyance  by  some- 
thing in  this  stranger’s  manner  that  he 
could  not  account  for  then,  but  conld  easily 
understand  in  the  retrospect  through  which 
he  since  viewed  it.  Lincoln  led  in  the  sub- 
jects of  this  first  conversation.  In  a few 
minutes  Bowen  was  won  to  interested  at- 
tention, and  in  a short  while  began  to  real- 
ize the  powerful  and  winning  personality 
of  the  man  he  conversed  with  while  he  lay 
at  ease  on  the  lounge. 

Bowen’s  fears  about  the  impression  Lin- 
coln would- make  on  Monday  night  were 
dispelled.  He  said  afterward  that  he  “ be- 
gan to  really  feel  exultant  in  prospect  of  a 
triumph  when  Lincoln  should  greet  his  au- 
dience.” Mr.  Bowen  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  interview  with  Lincoln  invited  him  to 
attend  services  the  next  morning  in  Plym- 
outh Church,  and  Lincoln  accepted. 

The  news  soon  spread  that  Lincoln  would 
be  at  church,  and  after  the  sermon  by  Mr. 
Beeeher  quite  a number  of  men  and  women 
tarried  around 


111.,  and  I am 
very  tired.  If  you 
have  no  objec- 
tion, I will  lie 
down  on  your 
lounge  here,  and 
you  can  tell  me 
about  the  ar- 
rangements for 
Mouday  night. 

“ There  was,” 
said  Bowen, 
“ such  a blend  of 
dignity  and  gen- 
tleness in  the 
stranger’s  voice 
and  words,  such 
absence  of  all 
self  - conscious- 
ness or  embar- 
rassment, that 
there  came  a de- 
gree of  relief  t» 


/--w 


/ 


Lincoln's  Indorsement  of  3 
of  Joh«  1 


the  Bowen  pew 
to  be  introduced 
to  Lincoln.  These 
greeted  him  with 
some  curiosity 
and  by  a variety 
of  salutations,  to 
all  of  which  he 
made  apt,  and, 
to  some  others, 
humorous 
responses  so 
characteristic  of 
his  social  qual- 
ity. For  a while 
it  became  a sort 
of  Plymouth  re- 
ception for  Lii> 
coin  around  the 
Bowen  pew,  with 
no  restraint,  as 
Lincoln  met  them 
■IT  with  his  half 


Western  and  half  Southern  manners,  as 
was  his  custom  when  at  his  best. 

Mr.  Bowen  lived  at  that  time  in  Willow 
Street,  and,  as  they  passed  out  of  church 
in  company  with  Mr.  Beecher  and  several 
others,  Bowen  was  so  attracted  by  Lincoln’s 
social  adaptability  that  he  invited  him  to 
dinner.  To  this  Lincoln  did  not  reply  at 
the  time.  Bowen  fully  expected  his  silence 
was  acceptance  of  his  invitation,  but  on 
reaching  the  walk  in  front  of  Bowen’s  resi- 
dence Lincoln  surprised  him  by  saying: 

‘‘Mr.  Bowen,  you  will  have  to  excuse  me 
from  dining  with  you.  I would  very  much 
enjoy  meeting  you  and  your  friends  at  din- 
ner, but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I have  not 
fully  prepared  the  speech  that  I am  to  de- 
liver Monday  night.  I must  go  over  to  the 
Afitor  House  and  work  on  it.” 

Then  he  shook  Hands  all  around  and 
started  for  New  York. 

This  remark  of  Lincoln’s  that  lie  liad  not 
fully  prepared  his  speech  was  a surprise  to 
those  who  heard  it  at  that  time.  His  prep- 
aration of  this  speech  has  had  two  very 
diverse  stories.  Many  New  York  friends 
had  the  imprension  that  Lincoln’s  speech 
was  fully  prepared  before  he  came  to  New 
York;  others  that  his  speech  was  in  large 
part  perfected  after  hia  arrival. 

These  impressions  were  both  outside  the 
facts,  owing  to  their  not  being  familiar 
with  Lincoln’s  habits  in  composition  He 
never  considered  anything  he  had  written 
to  be  finished  until  published,  or,  if  a 
speech,  until  he  delivered  it.  I have  else- 
where stated  that- 1 was  in  the  office  during 
the  months  in  which  Lincoln  was  preparing 
this  speech.  It  was  past  the  middle  of 
February  before  * ie  speech  was  completed 
in  its  first  forr . and  put  into  the  folder 
ready  for  Line,  ln’a  departure.  But  even 
later,  every  day  until  it  was  placed  in  the 
traveling  satchel,  he  took  out  the  sheets  and 
carefully  went  over  the  pages,  making  nota- 
tions here  ar.d  there,  and  even  writing  whole 
pages  over  again.  This  was  Lincoln’s  mean- 
ing and  purpose  when  he  said  that  he 
wished  “ to  go  over  hjs  speech  again  ” be- 
fore its  delivery. 

Os  the  night  of  Monday,  Feb.  27^186#, 
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Abraham  Lincolns  First  Visit  to  New  York  City  Intimately  Described 


Lincoln  was  presented  by  Willium  Guild  11 
Bryant  to  the  audience  nt  Cooper  Union, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  lurgext  hulls  in 
the  United  S lutes.  Lincoln  remarked  in  tho 
office  on  his  return  homo  thut  he  had  never 
felt  more  embnnusKCd  for  tho  first  few  min- 
utes. At  length,  hu  said,  he  forgot  his  uudi- 
cnco  and  submerged  himself  in  lus  sub- 
ject, and  was  as  much  at  ease  us  beforo  Ida 
home  people.  • 

The  speech  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able over  delivered  in  tho  City  of  Now  York. 
At  an  eventful  time  it  changed  tho  course 
of  our  country’s  history.  Lest  iny  famil- 
iarity with  the  time  of  its  preparation  ami 
personal  admiration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  loud  me 
into  stronger  expressions  of  udmirution 
than  the  modern  reader  may  approvo,  I will 
quote  some  opinions  of  the  Cooper  Institute 
speech  and  the  estimate  of  thoso  who  heard 
him  in  New  York,  ns  tho  moro  convincing 
criterion  of  its  vuluo  than  anything  Lin- 
coln’s Springfield  friends  might  say  uf  it. 

The  consideration  and  extimnto  these  new 
and  more  critical  friends  hud  of  him  and 
his  speech,  before  and  after  :1m  delivery, 
are  strikingly  contrasting  once.  So  strongly 
presented  were  these  thut  I will  quota  from 
several  of  them  the  expressions  of  their 
disappointment  Jn  Lincoln’s  first  appear- 
ance, and  their  estimate  and  opinions  at 
the  close  of  his  delivery. 

Noah  Brooks,  In  his  “ Life  of  Lincoln,” 
gives  a .statement  written  by  one  of  the  lit- 
erary critfrs  of  thut  time  who  was  present. 
This  gentleman  says: 

W1i*n  Llmoln  nrowt  to  -prole  f wm  molly 
disappointed.  In  bis  appooranc*.  Ho  win  tali, 
tall— oh,  how  tall - and  no  angular  and  nwk- 
w*rd  that  I had.  for  an  Instant.  a fee ling 
of  pity  for  so  ungainly  a.  man.  Ills  riot lies 
were  block  and  IH-flitlnr,  badly  wrinkUd— 

If  they  had  be®n  Jammed  ca/«Uwly  Into  a 
■mail  trunk.  HU  bushy  with  *h«  stiff 

black  hair  thrown  hack,  war  IxUamed  on  a long 
and  lean  hrad-wtalk,  and  when  he  rahud  Ida 
hands  In  an  opening  gaature  l noticed  that  Ukty 
were  very  large. 

He  began  In  a low  tone  of  voice-  a*  If  he  war® 
Xjjvd  to  ft  peaking  outdoors  and  was  afraid  of 
speaking  too  loud.  He  said  ” Mr.  ClMennan,** 
Instead  of  ” Mr.  <,TdJrm»n,"  and  employed 
many  other  word®  with  an  old-fashioned  pro- 
nunciation. f said  to  myself:  "Old  fallow,  you 
won’t  do;  it'a  all  very  well  for  the  Wild  Went, 
but  this  will  never  go  down  In  New  York.” 
But  pretty  soon  he  began  to  get  Into  M»  sub- 
ject; he  rtralshtenod  up.  matin  regular  and 
graceful  ftduns;  hia  face  light's!  ao  with  an 
inward  fire;  lh®  whole  man  waa  transfigured. 

I forgot  his  clothe®,  his  personal  appearance, 
and  hia  individual  per  oltariUe*.  Presently,  for- 
getting nrt—lf,  I was  on  my  foet  with  tho  r( 


9 invited. 

Lincoln  hud  born  cordially  received,  but 
certainly  bud  not  been  fluttered  after  ths 
delivery  of  his  speech  by  those  who  entor- 
tninod  him.  In  u short  while  tho  little  party 
broke  up  and,  ns  they  were  putting  on  thoir 
overcauU,  one  said:  " Mr.  Nott  Is  going 
downtown  and  he  will  show  you  tho  way  to 
tho  A st or  House."  When  Mr.  Nott  reached 
tho  pluee  where  ho  would  leave  Ihe  oar  on 
his  way  home,  lie  thnok  Mr.  Lincoln  by  the 
hand  and,  bidding  him  gond-hyo,  told  him 
that  this  car  would  curry  him  to  Out  aide 
door  of  tho  V.lnr  I louse.  Mr.  Lincoln  went 
on  uJone,  tho  only  noun  punt  of  U10  car. 

His  companion  In  the  .street  car  w»yn  ho 
haa  ” of  tun  wondered  slnco  then  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  thought  nliout  during  the  remainder 
of  his  ride  (hut  night  to  tho  Aator  House. 
Did  Mr.  Lincoln  n-gurd  the  uddrua®  ho  hnd 
just  delivered  to  u critical  audience  ns  a 
huccoks?  Did  his  sinking  heart  Infer  that 
tin-  grout  city  would  never  again  glvo  him 
a thought? ” 


Mr.  Nott  Inis  also  told  uhout  Lincoln  as 
ho  had  appeared  to  him  that  night  on  the 
platform  and  described  him 
os  u plain  man.  mi  ungainly  man;  unudnrnad, 
apparently  unoiiUI 


inir  < 


nlirlit  he  fare 
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No  mun  III  nil  New  Vnrl(  nppaared  that  nlglrt 
mor®  ntni|>|e,  mure  niinedirriliig,  morn  modest, 
moro  unprclonlloin*,  more  "onsolotis  of  hl»  on 
defects  than  Ahrnhnrn  Lincoln;  und  yet  wo  now 
know  thut  wlitiln  liin  noiil  ihsre  ImmMl  ilia  fire® 
of  nu  unbounded  amhttlnn,  Niialalnad  by  ■ self- 
rolliujr.i  und  self  calneiri  that  biulo  lilm  fix  hi® 
gnito  upon  tho  very  plnnnclo  of  American  furn® 
and  usplrn  to  It  In  n llrnn  no  trmihlisd  that  It® 
durigem  appalled  tlio  soul  of  ovary  American. 


riiili'  grasp  of  lh® 
nt  her  touched  my 


Afr.  Nott  continued  by  saying: 

Tho  Improftftlon  left  on  IH*  nompnnlnn’n  mind 
an  ho  gave  a hud  glunr*  at  him  In  the  street  cwr 
was  t but  h-  nonincd  end  and  lonely,  and  wliaW 
It  won  ton  Inti,  w lie  1 1 (ha  <',ir  was  h«yond  coil,  h® 
blamed  lilmw-lf  for  not  u<  companylng  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  the  Aftlor  J louse  not  ber.sipio  h«  was  a 
distinguished  stranger,  hut  hwnusn  ho  soomod  ® 
sad  and  lonely  man. 

Of  u fimt  meeting,  and  an  account  of  the 
next  time  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  New  York,  I 
will  quote  Theodor®  U Guylor’*  account: 

Tlio  flrNt  tlm®  I ever  «*w  Mr  Lincoln  wan  M 
Otf  Trvmont  Ilous®  In  fhhngo,  a few  <nys  after 
Ills  oloetion  to  the  Presidency.  Ill®  room  wa® 
very  n cur  my  own.  I sent  In  my  ^r*l  and  h® 
greeted  rn*  with  11 
hand,  and  his  flrat 
aotl  spot  When  lio  said  : 

« i ha vo  kept  up  with  yon  every  week  In  Th® 
New  York  Independent.” 

HU  voio®  Imd  * magnetic  ring  and  hln 

heart  <»im"I  to  be  In  htn  vr/itv  Three  month® 
afterward  I saw  him  - Min  riding  down  Ilrood- 
w ay.  New  York,  (ilirongcd  with  a gaxlng  multi- 
tude.) on*  hia  wc,  to  iium®  tho  Presidency  at 
Washington. — f f •-  stood  up  In  11  barouche  drawn 
1>y  four  white  horms,  and  holding  on,  with  M • 
hand  on  lit • scat  of  ihe  driver.  Ills  towering 
fjgor®  wj.s  rilled  out  by  a long  blue  cloak  and  a 
heavy  rape  that  he  wore.  On  his  bar®  head  ros® 
a thirl,  mass  of  block  hair  tho  crown  wlrlcti 
...attire  gave  to  her  King.  Ills  largo,  melancholy 
e>r*  had  r-olnmn,  far-away  look  ;oi  if  ho  dl®> 
rtrneti  lit®  tolU  ar.d  trials  that  awaited  him. 

Tho  great  patriot-- Prvridi  ht,  moving  slowly  om 
toward  the  •/rnflJet,  tho  glory,  and  the  nnxrtyi'- 
Horn  that  were  rev-.v-d  for  IHrn,  still  remain® 
In  my  memory  ;ui  tho  most  august  and  mujestl® 
fiyux*  that  my  eyes  hav®  cv«r  behold.  Ho  ncvwr 
pass/d  through  New  York  again  until  ho  waa 
borne  through  tears  and  broken  hearts  ett  1^ 
I^jrt  Journey  Ip  i.H  \V--iem  jomb. 
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GEORGE  GRAY  BARNARD'S  STATUE  OE  L1NCOIOI. 


“To  my  mind  it  does  something  that  nobody  else  has  done  so  well  in  any 
medium;  it  gives  a sense  of  the  profundity  of  tl'e  man — a sense  of  what  one  in- 
telligent observer  on  first  seeing  it  called  *Jiis  spiritual  resolution/'’ — IDA  M. 
TARBELT.. 


This  article  by  Miss  Tarbell  is  the 
preface  to  a new  edition  of  her  “ Life 
of  Lincoln.”  It  is  published  here,  in  ad- 
vance, by  permission  of  Doubleday,  Page 
* Co. 

IN  the  last  twenty  years  a continu- 
ous stream  of  new  material  re- 
lating to  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
been  flowing  to  tho  public.  In 
the  yeurs  1908  and  1909  this 
stream  swelled  to  river  propor- 
tions, fed  by  the  interest  in  tho  centenary 
of  his  birth. 

One  splendid  fact  outranks  all  others 
in  this  wealth  of  fresh  contributions: 
Our  new  knowledge  leaves  us  the  Lin- 
coln we  had  twenty  years  ago;  indeed, 
the  man  revealed  not  only  to  this  coun- 
try but  to  the  world  by  the  tragedy  of 
April,  1865,  has  not  been  materially 
changed  by  fifty  years’  study.  We  know 
him  better,  but  we  reverence  and  love 
him  no  less. 

His  prominence  holds  in  spite  of  an  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  points  at  which  he 
failed.  He  i3  today  our  national  touch- 
itone  as  well  as  the  source  to  which  lib- 
eral statesmen  of  all  lands  look  for  the 
most  perfect  understanding  and  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  and  aims  of  democracy. 

The  new  materials  which  havo  left  us 
our  old  Lincoln  include  some  of  the  most 
notable  contributions  to  our  knowledge 
of  him.  First  should  be  placed  the  diary 
of  Gideon  Welles,  probably  the  greatest 
personal  historical  narrative  yet  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  After  Welles  came 
the  “ Reminiscences  ” of  Carl  Schum, 
supplemented  by  eight  volumes  of  his 
public  speeches,  correspondence,  and  po- 
litical papers.  The  Gettysburg  edition  of 
Lincoln’s  “ Complete  Works,”  a revision 
•f  the  original  edition  edited  by  Nicolay 
and  Hay,  belongs  in  the  list;  so  do  Thay- 
er’s “ Life  of  John  Hay  ” and  Newton’s 
■tudy  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon,  two  recent 
contributions  of  importance,  because  of 
the  fresh  material  they  contain.  The 
■tream  continues.  At  this  writing  there 
is  soon  to  be  published  a collection  of 
ever  300  letters  of  Lincoln,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Gettysburg  edition.  This 
collection,  which  we  owe  to  the  devotion 
of  Gilbert  Tracy  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  con- 
tains at  least  two  score  pieces  of  first 
sank. 

The  collections  of  Lincolnania  have  in- 


creased not  merely  in  size  but  in  intelli- 
gent arrangement  and  selection.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  chief  collection  was  that  of 
Mujor  W.  H.  Lumbert,  who  died  on  June 
1,  1912.  It  wm  a misfortune  that  it  was 
scattered.  Huppily,  a number  of  pieces 
have  gone  to  swell  the  gatherings  of  one 
of  Mr.  Lambert's  chief  competitors,  Judd 
Stewart  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Mr.  Stewart 
now  has  a collection  thht  includes  97  per 
cent,  of  all  known  publications.  Lincoln 
lovers  should  see  to  it  that  it  does  not 
meet  tho  fate  of  Major  Lambert’s. 

The  collection  of  original  Lincoln  let- 
ters and  documents  owned  by  Robert  Lin- 
coln, including  practically  all  of  the 
manuscripts,  letters,  and  pnpers  pub- 
lished by  Nicolay  and  Hay  in  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  “ Complete  Works,”  is  of  first 
importance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  one  dny  place  this  collection 
in  the  Congressional  Library  beside  the 
originals  of  the  papers  of  Washington, 
Madison,  Jefferson,  Monroe,  Jackson, 
Van  Buren,  Polk,  Pierce,  Johnson,  and 
Cleveland.  Those  who  own  Lincoln 
manuscripts  could  not  do  better  than  to 
urrange  ns  speedily  as  possible  to  give 
them  whenever  Mr.  Lincoln  shall  decide 
to  part  with  those  in  his  possession. 

A stendy  stream  of  interpretation  in 
art  form  has  run  parallel  to  the  stream 
of  new  materials,  much  of  it  common- 
place, but  not  a little  of  real  understand- 
ing. The  most  interesting,  in  the  writer’s 
judgment,  has  just  come  to  the  public, 
George  Barnard’s  statue  of  Lincoln.  This 
work  has  already  started  a very  funda- 
mental discussion.  To  my  own  mind  it 
does  something  that  nobody  else  has  done 
so  well  in  any  medium;  it  gives  a sense 
of  the  profundity  of  the  man — a sense  of 
what  one  intelligent  observer  on  first  see- 
ing it  called  “ his  spiritual  resolution." 

The  test  of  the  value  of  these  recent 
contributions  is  what  they  add  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 
That  is  much.  They  unquestionably  en- 
large Lincoln,  clear  up  our  view  of  him. 
They  put  down  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  him  over  and  over  again.  The 
result  is  that  we  know  him  better  and  can 
judge  him  more  fairly  both  as  man  and 
leader  than  twenty  years  ago.  What  thii 
new  material  has  done  for  Lincoln  it  has 
done  for  the  scheme  of  things  under 
which  he  was  obliged  to  act  There  baa 


Lincoln  Greater, 
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r Each  Passing  Year 


He  Is  Today  the  Source  to  Which 
Statesmen  of  All  Lands  Look  for 
Understanding  of  Democracy 


By  Ida  M.  Tarbell 


been  so  far  no  experience  in  our  national 
life  which  has  so  demonstrated  where 
this  scheme  holds  up  and  where  it  falb 
down  as  the  civil  war.  That  episode 
demonstrates  quite  clearly  where  we  can 
expect  more  from  our  form  of  govern- 
ment than  from  others,  and  also  where 
we  are  in  danger  of  getting  less.  This 
new  material  helps  us  to  see  this  with  in- 
creasing clearness. 

Possibly  the  best  thing  we  can  say  of 
the  scheme  is  that  it  gave  us  Lincoln.  It 
is  very  unlikely  that  any  other  form  of 
government  that  the  world  has  yet  tried 
could  by  peaceful  means  have  developed 
his  particular  genius;  that  is,  it  would 
not  have  been  fully  available,  except  pos- 
sibly through  a great  war,  under  any 
other  form  of  government.  His  talent 
would  not  have  had  the  peculiar  kind  of 
training  which  he  had  and  which  made 
him  so  fit  for  the  tasks  thrust  upon  him. 

In  this  new  material  his  failures  are 
emphasized,  particularly  in  Welles’s  nar- 
rative. The  exhibit  there  is  the  more  im- 
pressive because  it  is  more  or  less  un- 
conscious on  Welle’s  part  and  because 
from  the  start  he  believed  that  Lincoln 
was,  as  he  says,  ” a gentle,  good,  and 
great  man.”  The  impression  that  one 
who  had  not  studied  the  history  of  the 
civil  war  with  Lincoln's  own  letters  and 
speeches  in  hand  would  get  from  Welles’s 
narrative  is  that  of  a man  stumbling 
through  a quagmire,  pretending  to  lead, 
but  really  clinging  to  the  coattails  of  his 
Secretary  of  State. 

Welles’s  pqrtrait  of  Seward  is  true,  if 
one-sided.  He  is  naturally  overinsistent 
of  the  worst  side  of  Seward.  Seward 
constantly  thwarted  and  hindered  him. 
Seward's  meddlesomeness,  his  opportun- 
ism, his  overwhelming  desire  to  have 
Washington,  particularly  diplomatic 
Washington,  and  the  army  and  navy  be- 
lieve that  he  was  running  the  Govern- 
ment irritated  Welles.  He  was  a busy- 
body and  intriguer,  who  muddled  things 
for  both  army  and  navy. 

The  Lincoln  of  Welles’s  narrative  does 
not  see  this,  nor  understand  that  he  is 
being  handled  by  a mind  really  inferior 
to  his  own.  Yet  we  know  from  Lincoln’s 
letters  that  he  discovered  Seward’s  pro- 
pensity before  any  of  his  colleagues  and 
that  he  had  in  WTiting  in  less  than  a 
month  after  the  inauguration  put  him 
in  his  place.  Mr.  Seward  knew  Lincoln 
as  his  master,  but  he  took  good  care 
that  nobody  but  Lincoln  should  know  that 
he  so  recognized  him.  His  colleagues, 
Congress,  and  the  country  grew  in  the 
conviction  that  Lincoln  was  being  bullie4 
and  deceived.  Lincoln’s  own  influence 
was  lessened  in  many  quarters  as  this 
conviction  grew.  Behind  this  apparent 
weakness  was  in  reality  strength.  It 
was  one  of  his  wrays  of  working  out  his 


chief  value  to  the  country,  and  that  value 
was  his  clear  sense  from  the  start  that 
it  was  our  democratic  scheme  that  was  at 
stake  and  that  if  it  was  saved  every  man 
who  could  aid  must  be  helped  to  give  all 
that  was  in  him. 

Nothing  will  ever  be  discovered  which 
will  add  to  the  perfect  form  into  which 
he  crystallized  this  deepest  thing  in  his 
soul  in  the  Gettysburg  speech,  but  a mul- 
titude of  recent  details  show  how  the 
idea  guided  him  in  handling  of  men  and 
led  him  to  put  aside  all  natural  feelings 
like  resentment  and  hurt  pride  in  cases 
like  Seward’s. 

He  seems  to  have  put  it  something  like 
this  to  himself : “ Everybody  in  the 

country  has  had  a part  in  creating  this 
situation;  everybody  feels  he  has  a right 
to  say  how  things  shall  be  handled;  ev- 
erybody that  is  worth  his  salt  is  going  to 
exercise  that  right,  and  he  is,  going  to  do 
it  according  to  the  kind  of  man  he  is — ac- 
cording to  his  temperament,  his  training, 
his  self-control,  his  meanness,  and  his 
goodness.  If  we  are  going  to  put  this 
thing  through  and  prove  that  men  can 
govern  themselves,  we  must  get  from 
them  what  they  can  give,  and  we  must 
let  them  give  in  their  own  way.” 

What  this  meant  for  him  in  practice 
was  a shrewd  calculation  of  how  much  he 
must  put  up  with,  how  far  he  could 
safely  go  in  allowing  himself  to  be  mis- 
judged, as  in  Seward’s  case,  insulted  as 
by  McClellan,  abused  as  by  Greeley, 
sneered  at  as  by  the  military  authorities. 

Men  close  to  Lincoln  at  the  time,  and 
men  reading  history  since,  have  wondered 
why  he  refused  to  publish  the  whole  of 
his  correspondence  with  Greeley  over  the 
peace  fiasco  at  Niagara  Falls  in  July, 
1864.  Greeley  characteristically  blamed 
Lincoln  for  the  failure.  The  correspond- 
ence would  have  cleared  him,  but  it  would 
have  shown  that  Greeley  had  really  lied. 
Moreover,  it  would  have  shown  that 
Greeley  was  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  peace.  In  Lincoln’s  judgment 
that  would  have  beeft  “ a disaster  equal  to 
the  loss  of  a great  battle.”  It  would 
have  been  pulling  a prop  out  from  the 
Union  cause.  It  was  better  that  he  him- 
self should  be  misunderstood  and  abused 
than  that  confidence  in  the  editor  of  The 
Tribune  should  be  lost. 

It  was  quite  as  much  calculation  as 
large-mindedness  that  made  him  keep  so 
carefully  from  his  colleagues  the  prepos- 
terous suggestions  of  Mr.  Seward  in 
April,  1861,  to  invite  a European  war  and 
to  take  over  the  Government.  To  have  al- 
lowed this  to  leak  out  even  to  members  of 
his  Cabinet  would  have  weakened  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  country.  What  he  wanted 
was  to  minimize  as  much  as  possible  tho 
harmful  effect  of  Seward’s  effort  to  givo 
to  everybody  the  notion  that  it  was  ho 
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and  not  the  President  who  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs. 

The  more  one  knows  of  his  handling 
of  similar,  if  less  conspicuous,  cases  the 
greater  the  respect  for  his  native  talent 
for  understanding  men  and  for  the  exer- 
cise he  had  given  it  through  his  life.  He 
read  men  of  all  kinds  because  he  had 
always  had  the  habit  of  reading  them. 
His  sympathy  for  human  nature  made 
him  understand  numbers  of  things  that 
the  unsympathetic,  self-centred,  however 
highly  trained,  never  see  at  all. 

He  seems  to  have  had  as  nearly  a uni- 
versal human  sympathy  as  any  one  in 
history.  A man  could  not  be  so  high  or 
so  low  that  Lincoln  could  not  meet  him. 
He  could  not  be  so  much  of  a fool,  or  so 
many  kinds  of  a fool.  He  could  listen  un- 
ruffled to  cant,  to  violence,  to  criticism, 
just  and  unjust.  Amazingly  he  absorbed 
from  each  man  the  real  thing  he  had  to 
offer,  annexed  him  by  showing  him  that 
he  understood,  and  yet  gave  him  some- 
how a sense  of  the  impossibility  of  con- 
sidering him  alone,  and  leaving  out  the 
multitudes  of  other  men  as  convinced 
and  as  loyal  as  he  was. 

Lincoln  shows  this  as  admirably  as 
anywhere  in  the  way  he  handled  that 
buoyant  young  radical  idealist,  Carl 
Schurz.  Sehurz  was  the  most  romantic 
figure  in  the  country.  His  service  in 
making  clear  just  what  all  the  trouble 
was  about,  his  passion  for  the  Union  as 
well  as  his  hatred  of  slavery  Lincoln  val- 
ued most  highly;  but  Schurz  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  young  revolutionist  that  it 
was  he  who  knew  most  and  best.  In  his 
zeal  for  freedom  he  was  prone  to  suspect 
the  motives  of  others,  particularly  if  they 
did  not  agree  with  him.  Recently  pub- 
lished letters  of  Schurz  make  a beautiful 
picture  of  wisdom,  reflection,  and  experi- 
ence in  the  person  of  Lincoln  handling 
and  saving  to  the  cause  the  ardent,  self- 
confident,  assertive  spirit  of  idealistic 
youth. 

Just  as  Lincoln  won  and  held  this  fiery 
young  Teuton  revolutionist,  he  held  Sum- 
ner, the  most  highly  trained  and  culti- 
vated radical  of  the  time,  the  one  man 
in  the  country  who  came  nearest  to  a 
high  type  of  English  cultivation;  that  is, 
Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  able  to  attach 
the  superior  of  each  kind  to  him. 

A more  delicate  task  than  Schurz  or 
Sumner  or  Seward  was  getting  some- 
thing from  the  large  group  who  wanted 
to  save  the  Union,  but  were  unwilling 
that  Lincoln  should  have  a hand  in  the 
saving.  It  was  willing  to  go  to  any 
lengths  to  throw  contempt  on  his  poli- 
cies. In  spite  of  the  danger  that  beset 
the  Union,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln was  for  the  time  being  leader,  they 
were  determined  to  demonstrate  his  un- 
fitness by  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  solve  any 
problem.  This  revolting  and  discourag- 
ing feature  of  party  government  never 
showed  itself  in  a more  hateful  form 
than  during  the  civil  war.  All  of  the  new 
material  makes  clear  what  a sad  exhibit 
a free  press  can  make  of  itself  in  times 
of  great  public  calamity.  Editors  and 
writers  are  expected  to  report  and  in- 
terpret public  opinion.  In  1861  they  im- 
mediately and  without  preparation  set 
themselves  up  also  as  military  experts 
and  authorities  on  international  law. 
They  made  up  in  intolerance  and  noisy 
insistence  what  they  lacked  in  knowledge. 

What  was  true  of  the  press  was  true 
of  all  of  the  organized  agencies  for  in- 
fluencing the  public.  They  were  all  for 
saving  the  Union,  but  saving  it  each  in 
his  own  way,  and  when  that  way  differed 
from  that  of  Lincoln  and  his  colleagues 
they  were  not  for  helping  him  to  clearer 
and  better  ways,  but  for  hindering  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability. 

Lincoln's  attitude  toward  this  effort  to 
hinder  him  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  his  greatness  of  mind,  as  well  as  of 
the  profundity  of  his  understanding  of 
the  democratic  scheme.  He  of  course 
had  had  political  training  which  made 
him  expect  the  average  man  in  the  op- 
position to  feel  free  to  ridicule,  thwart 
end  ruin  his  efforts.  He  was  not  their 
man.  But  I doubt  if  Lincoln  could  have 
realized  how  the  silliness,  obstinacy,  self- 
ishness, and  vindictiveness  which  the  par- 
ty system  arouses  and  justifies,  even  in 
first-rate  minds,  would  show  themselves 
to  the  extent  they  did  in  those  that  were 
committed  to  him  in  the  effort  to  save 
the  Union. 

One  loud  and  insistent  criticism  was 
that  he  was  filling  places  of  importance 
with  Democrats.  Schurz  voiced  this 
criticism  as  eloquently  as  anybody,  and 
had  the  manKr  ess  to  put  it  directly  to  the 


President.  His  first  letter  was  in  the 
Fall  of  1862,  just  after  the  election.  The 
Administration  had  fared  badly.  Schurz 
wrote  Lincoln: 

The  defeat  of  the  Administration  Is  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  - fault.  It  admitted  Its 
professed  opponents  to  its  counsels.  It 
placed  the  army,  now  a great  power  In 
this  Republic.  In  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
In  all  personal  Questions  to  be  hostile  to  tho 
party  of  the  Government  seemed  to  be  a 
title  to  consideration.  It  forgot  the  great 
rule  that,  if  you  are  true  to  your  friends, 
your  friends  will  be  true  to  you.  and  that 
you  make  your  enemies  stronger  by  placing 
them  upon  an  equality  with  your  friends. 
Is  it  surprising  that  the  opponents  of  the 
Administration  should  have  got  into  their 
hands  tho  Government  of  the  principal 
States  after  they  have  had  for  so  long  a 
time  the  principal  management  of  the  war, 
the  great  business  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment? 

Lincoln's  reply  to  this  letter  was  first 
published  in  Schurz’s  papers  in  1913.  In 
the  course  of  it  he  says: 

The  plain  facts,  os  they  appear  to  me.  are 
these : The  Administration  came  Into  power, 
very  largely  in  a minority  of  the  popular 
vote.  Notwithstanding  this.  It  distributed  to 
Its  party  friends  as  nearly  all  the  civil 
patronage  as  any  Administration  ever  did. 
The  war  came.  Tho  Administration  could 
not  even  start  in  this,  without  assistance 
outside  of  its  party.  It  was  mere  nonsense 
to  suppose  a minority  could  put  down  a 
majority  in  rebellion.  Mr.  Schurx  (now 
General  Schurz)  was  about  here  then,  and  I 
do  not  recollect  that  he  then  considered  all 
who  were  not  Republicans  were  enemies  of 
tho  Government,  and  that  none  of  them  must 
be  appointed  to  military  positions.  He  will 
correct  me  if  I am  mistaken. 

It  so  happened  that  very  few  of  our  friends 
had  a military  education  Qr  were  of  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  It  would  have  been  a ques- 
tion whether  the  war  should  be  conducted  on 
military  knowledge,  or  on  political  affinity, 
only  that  our  own  friends,  (I  think  Mr. 
Schurz  Included.)  seemed  to  think  that  such 
a question  was  Inadmissible.  Accordingly.  I 
have  scarcely  uppolnled  a Democrat  to  com- 
mand who  was  not  urged  by  many  Republi- 
cans. and  opposed  by  none.  It  was  so  os  to 
McClellan.  He  was  first  brought  forward  by 
the  Republican  Governor  of  Ohio,  and 
claimed  and  contended  for  at  the  same  tlm* 
by  the  Republican  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
I received  recommendations  from  the  Repub- 
lican delegations  In  Congress,  and  I bellevo 
every  one  of  them  recommended  a majority 
of  Democrats.  But.  after  all,  many  Republi- 
cans were  appointed,  and  I mean  no  dispar- 
agement to  then*  when  I say  I do  not  sec  that 
their  superiority  of  success  has  been  so 
marked  as  to  throw  great  suspicion  on  tho 
good  faith  of  those  who  are  not  Republicans. 

This  did  not  entirely  settle  the  matter 
with  Schurz.  llis  ardor  led  him  to  write 
a long,  defensive  reply.  It  drew  from 
Lincoln  an  admirable  answer,  published 
many  years  ago.  Schurz  probably  had  in 
mind  this  correspondence  when  in  his 
wonderful  essay  on  Lincoln  he  wrote 
later,  “ There  are  men  now  living  who 
would  today  read  with  amazement  if  not 
regret  what  they  then  ventured  to  say  or 
write  to  him.” 

The  climax  of  this  episode,  so  revealing 
of  the  man.  is  given  by  Schurz  in  his 
Reminiscences.  Two  or  three  days  after 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  second  letter  to  Schurz,  a 
special  messenger  came  to  the  General, 
asking  him  to  come  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  his  duties  would  permit.  Schurz 
went  at  once.  He  describes  what  hap- 
pened: 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  seated  in  an  ermchirir  be- 
fore the  open-grate  fire,  hie  f*»  t In  gigantic 
morocco  slippers.  He  greeted  me  cordially, 
as  of  old,  and  bade  me  pull  up  a chair  and 
sit  by  his  side.  Then  he  brought  hie  largo 
hand  with  a : lap  down  on  my  knee,  and  said 
with  a smile: 

••  Now  tell  me,  young  man.  whether  you 
really  think  that  I am  a a poor  a fellow  an 
you  have  made  me  out  In  your  letter.'' 

I must  confess  thla  reception  disconcerted 
me.  1 looked  Into  his  face,  and  felt  something 
like  a big  lump  In  my  throat.  After  a while 
I gathered  up  my  tvlta  and,  after  a word  of 
sorrow  If  I had  written  anything  that  could 
have  pained  him.  I explain'd  to  him  my  Im- 
pressions of  the  situation  and  my  reasons  for 
writing  to  him  a-  I had  done  He  listened 
with  silent  attention,  and  when  1 had  slopped 
said  very  seriously : 

••  Well.  I know  that  you  are  a warm  anti- 
slavery  man  and  a good  friend  to  rr,r  Now 
let  me  tell  you  all  about  It." 

Then  he  unfolded  In  his  pe  Tjliar  way  h s 
views  of  tho  then  existing  state  of  affairs,  Lis 
hopes  and  his  apprrhenjilon.s,  his  troubles  and 
embarrassment.-,  making  many  quaint  re- 
marks about  men  and  things.  I regret  l can- 
not remember  all.  Then  he  dr*,  rltw-d  how  the 
criticisms  coi  ling  down  upon  him  from  a I 
sides  chafed  him.  and  how  my  letter,  although 
- containing  many  points  that  were  well 
founded  and  useful,  had  touched  him  as  a 
terse  summing  up  of  all  the  principal  criti- 
cisms, and  offer'd  him  a good  chance  at  me 
for  a reply.  Then,  slapplrr  rry  kr.ee  again, 
be  broke  oot  in  a loud  laugh  an d exclaimed: 

■'  Didn't  1 give  it  to  you  hard  in  my  latter? 
Didn't  I?  But  It  didn't  hurt,  did  it?  U.d 
not  mean  to,  and  therefore  1 wanted  you  to 
come  so  quickly." 

He  laughed  again,  ar.d  seemed  to  en>oy  the 
matter  heartily. 

**  Well."  be  added.  " I guess  we  codarstard 
one  another  now.  and  It's  all  right." 

When,  after  a conversation  of  more  than  an 
hour.  I Wt  him  I asked  whether  be  etlil 
shhed  'tut  I should  write,  to  hi id.  " Whv. 
certainly."  he  .i '«*••€> . ant*  me  wher- 


ever the  spirit  move?  you."  We  parted  a a 
better  friends  than  ever. 

It  is  possible  that  Lincoln  was  less 
prepared  for  vindictive  intrigues  with- 
in his  own  household  than  for  the 
embarrassments  which  meddlesomeness 
like  Seward’s  or  criticism  like  Schurx’s 
caused  him.  He  was  never  a vindictive 
man.  All  his  life  he  had  studiously  avoid- 
ed quarrels.  Some  very  interesting  ex- 
pressions in  regard  to  this  have  come 
out  in  this  material  of  the  last  ten  years. 

There  is  a new  letter  in  the  Tracy 
collection,  written  in  1845,  when  the 
nomination  to  Congress  in  his  district 
was  in  dispute.  Because  of  past  prom- 
ises Lincoln  thought  it  should  go  to  him. 
His  friend  Harden  was  inclined  to  break 
the  compact.  Lincoln  was  willing  to 
fight,  but  not  to  the  point  of  quarrel, 
and  he  cautioned  his  friends,  “It  will  be 
just  all  we  can  do  to  keep  out  of  a quar 
rel.”  That  was  always  a first  considera- 
tion— not  to  quarrel. 

He  had  ample  reason  in  the  war  to  see 
that  this  trait  was  unusual.  He  thought 
it  singular;  Hay  heard  him  say  the  night 
they  were  receiving  the  election  return* 
of  1864,  that  he,  who  wag  not  a vindictive 
man,  should  have  always  been  before  the 
people  for  election  in  canvasses  marked 
for  their  bitterness.  He  evidently  had 
the  same  idea  in  mind  when  that  same 
night  he  said  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tho  Navy  Fox,  who  was  rejoicing  over 
the  defeat  of  two  especially  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  Administration,  " You  have 
more  of  that  feeling  of  personal  resent- 
ment than  I.  Perhaps  I may  have  too 
little  of  it,  but  I never  thought  it  paid. 
A man  has  not  time  to  spend  half  his 
life  in  quarrels.  If  any  man  ceases  to 
attack  me,  I never  remember  the  pust 
against  him.” 

I doubt  very  much  if  Lincoln  was  pre- 
pared for  the  explosive  and  vindictive 
quality  which  several  of  his  colleagues 


showed.  Stanton  was  one  of  thesa 
There  ia  no  question  that  Stanton  at- 
tempted U>  minimize  failures  in  th« 
army  by  exaggerating  the  failures  of 
the  navy,  underestimating  its  success  and 
overestimating  its  failure.  Lincoln  took 
his  measure  early  and  was  able  to  get 
from  him  the  best  he  had  to  give. 

Welles's  story  of  the  panic  Stanton 
aroused  in  the  President  over  the  Merri- 
mac  shows  well  how  his  mind  worked  in 
his  dealings  with  such  men.  Stanton 
had  a horrible  scare  over  the  Confed- 
erate boat.  He  was  sure  that  it  was 
going  to  destroy  the  entire  navy  of  the 
North  and  lay  every  coast  city  under 
contribution,  but  before  it  did  this  it 
would  destroy  Washington  and  disperse 
Congress. 

In  his  fright,  going  over  Mr.  Welles'* 
head,  he  actually  advised  that  the  Boston 
and  New  York  ports,  as  well  as  the  Po- 
tomac, should  he  plugged  up  by  sinking 
stone  boats.  The  boats  were  actually 
under  preparation  for  closing  the  Poto- 
mac when  Mr.  Welles,  learning  it,  came 
to  the  White  House.  Ho  found  there 
that  Stanton  had  ordered  fifty  or  sixty 
canal  boats  loaded  with  stone  to  be  sunk 
in  the  channel,  and  thut  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
sanctioned  this  order.  He  explained  to 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  Merrimnc  could  not 
by  any  manner  of  means  get  over  the 
shoals;  moreover,  that  his  whole  .study 
so  far  in  the  war  lmd  been  to  keep  tho 
river  open  for  the  suko  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac ; to  close  it  pi  rmanently 
might  be  much  more  serious  than  a vir.it 
from  the  Merritnac. 

Lincoln'#  common  sense  reasserted  it- 
self, and  his  scare  seems  to  have  calmed. 
11c  realized  at  once  both  tho  folly  und 
impropriety  of  what  Stanton  hud  led 
him  Into.  Later  he  settled  Stanton’s  In- 
terference with  the  navy  by  one  of  hi* 
incomparable  remarks.  Tho  President 
und  a party  of  tho  Cabinet  were  going 
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4mm  the  rarer  a few  days  after  the 
^hadr.  when  they  pasted  the  sixty  or 
■m  0too»4oaded  boats  which  Mr.  Stanton 
had  ordered  out,  and  wbier  Lincoln's 
lucky  return  to  common  sense  had  side- 
tracked. “ That  is  Stanton’s  navy,”  said 
Lincoln-  “ It  is  as  useful  as  the  paps  of 
a mg"  to  a suckling  child-  There  may 
be  some  show  to  amuse  the  child,  but 
they  are  good  for  nothing  for  service.” 

He  lived  in  a \v»rW  of  intrigue.  That 
a man  who  himself  was  ho  incapable  of 
intrigue  should  have  been  able  so  to 
sense  what  the  men  whom  he  gathered 
into  his  Cabinet  and  before  whom  he  was 
really  humble  were  about  is  an  un- 
ending marvel.  But  he  did  understand 
them,  and  the  legitimate  cunning  with 
which  he  could  handle  a nerious  intrigue 
when  it  came  to  the  last  phase  is  a pure 
intellectual  joy. 

A vivid  picture  of  this  is  given  in 
Welles’s  diary,  in  the  entries  tracing  the 
resentment  against  Seward,  which  crys- 
tallized at  the  end  of  1862  bv  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  in  the  Republican  caucus 
that  the  President  should  be  asked  to  re- 
move him.  When  Seward’s  friends  in- 
formed him  he  was  overwhelmed  with  sur- 
prise. With  the  fatuity  of  a man  with  an 
ambition  like  his,  he  hud  not  suspected 
how  obvious  his  manoeuvres  were  to  both 
hia  colleagues  in  the  Administration  and 
Washington  in  general.  A goodly  body 
of  members  of  Congress  had  come  to  the 
point  where  they  felt  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  protest  against  what  they  be- 
lieved was  his  too  great  influence  over 
the  President.  This,  say-  Wolles,  “ was 
the  point  and  pith  of  theft  complaint.” 
Surprised,  chagrined,  but  quite  big 
enough  to  understand  thut  it  was  a mat- 
ter for  the  President,  he  sent  in  his 
resignation. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  perplexed.  Ho  felt 
that  the  action  of  the  Senators  who  were 
conducting  this  matter  was  an  interfer- 
ence with  oxocutivc  authority  which  must 
not  bo  countenanced.  He  told  Welles  that 
If  it  succeeded,  in  his  judgment,  the  Gov- 
ernment ” could  not  stand,  could  not  hold 
water;  the  bottom  would  be  out.”  But 
sinco  ho  felt  it  his  supreme  duty  to  hold 
everybody  to  the  cause,  he  was  unwilling 
to  antagonize  any  more  than  possible  the 
group  demanding  that  Seward  should  go. 

lie  heard  them;  he  talked  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet;  and  soon  divined  that 
In  all  probability  there  had  boon  consid- 
erable influence  exerted  against  Seward 
by  members  of  his  own  Cabinet;  thut 
somebody  there  had  complained  of  Sew- 
ard’s practice  of  discouraging  roguluy 
Cabinet  meetings,  and  of  holding  back  in- 
formation from  the  Cabinet,  when  it  did 
meet,  of  his  pose  of  settling  things  inde- 
pendently of  the  President  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Lincoln  in  the  general  airing  of 
things  which  he  conducted  came  to  Hce 
that  certainly  Mr.  Chuso  ami  possibly  Mr. 
Stanton  had  had  much  to  do  with  stirring 
up  the  trouble. 

In  the  excitement  some  one  suggested 
that  the  whole  Cabinet  resign.  Wolles 
refused.  This  was  no  time,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  make  things  worse  by  such  an 
exodos,  but  it  was  entirely  in  keeping 
that  Stanton  and  Chusc  should  bring  their 
resignations.  Wolles  pictures  in  his  diary 
the  extraordinary  moment  when  Lincoln 
saw  with  lightning  rapidity  his  wuy  out. 
Chase  had  informed  the  President,  that 
he  had  prepared  his  resignation. 

"Where  Is  it?"  *uhl  the  Vrosldent  quickly. 
Me  ey®  lighting  up  In  a moment, 

" I brought  it  with  me."  suhl  Chase,  taking 
tb*  paper  from  his  pocket.  " 1 wrote  it  this 
morning.” 

•*  Let  me  have  it,"  suhl  the  President, 
reaching  his  long  arm  anil  fingers  toward 
Chase,  who  held  on,  soemiugly  reluctant  to 
port  with  the  letter,  which  was  scaled,  and 
Which  ho  appurontly  hesitated  to  surrender. 
Something  further  he  wished  to  say,  but  the 
President  was  eager,  and  did  not  perceive  it, 
bat  took  and  hastily  opened  the  letter. 

"This,"  said  he,  looking  toward  mo  with  a 
triumphal  laugh,  " outs  the  Uordlnn  knot." 
An  air  of  satisfaction  spread  over  his  counte- 
nance. such  as  I had  not  seen  for  some  time. 
m I can  dispose  of  this  subject  now  without 
difficulty,"  he  added,  os  he  turned  on  his 
chair.  "I  see  my  way  clear.” 

Chase  s&t  by  Stanton,  fronting  the  fire;  the 
President  beside  the  fire,  his  face  toward 
them,  Stanton  nearest  him.  I was  on  the 
aefa  near  the  east  window.  While  the  Presi- 
dent was  reading  the  note,  which  was  brief. 
Chase  turned  round  and  looked  toward  me,  a 
little  perplexed.  He  would,  I think,  havo 
been  better  satisfied  could  this  interview  with 
the  President  have  been  without  the  presence 
«f  other*,  or,  at  least,  if  I was  away.  Tho 
president  was  so  delighted  that  ho  saw  uot 
bow  others  were  affected. 

“ Mr.  President,"  said  Stanton,  with  sol- 
emnity, " I informed  you  day  before  yester- 
day that  I wn»  ready  to  tender  my  realgna- 
•oo.  1 wish  ym.  Sir,  to  cousidcr  my  roslg- 
■atlon  at  this  Mwe  in  your  possession." 


I nidi  n c Chase’s  letter,  •*  l*  all  I want ; this 
relieves  me ; my  way  is  dear ; the  trouble  Is 
ended.  1 will  detain  you  no  longer." 

Nobody  understood  what  It  meant.  They 
all  went  tttt  reluctantly  and  perplexedly. 
Chase  obviously  feeling  that  the  President 
was  going  to  turn  both  him  and  Seward  oat; 
that  he  had  assisted  in  preparing  a boom- 
erang for  himself.  This  was  dear  enough  two 
days  later,  when  the  President  announced 
that  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chaw  had  resigned 
their  portfolios,  but  that  lie  had  asked  them 
to  continue  at  tholr  posts.  Everybody  was 
taken  by  surprise.  Ko  one  had  any  Idi  a that 
Chase  had  resigned.  That  was  not  part  of 
the  Intrigue.  Chase’s  friends,  who  had  been 
Insisting  on  Howard’s  going,  were  particu- 
larly disgusted  when  they  found  that  he  had 
received  shot  they  meant  for  Seward  alone. 

It  was  this  quality  of  divining  the  ele- 
ments of  an  intrigue  and  of  almost  in- 
stantaneously putting  hi:;  finder  on  the 
spring?  which  would  looaen  it  that  is  most 
astonishing  in  a man  of  Lincoln’s  tem- 
perament and  training. 

The  part  that  humor  played  in  han- 
dling these  situations  cannot,  I think,  be 
overestimated.  It  was  a part  of  the  man, 
as  natural  as  his  melancholy,  or  his 
faculty  of  seeing  things  clearly  and  stat- 
ing them  so  that  everybody  could  under- 
stand. It  bubbled  up  through  things  like 
one  of  those  warm  springs  that  one 
sometimes  comes  upon  in  a rugged,  rocky 
field.  The  way  it  explained,  cleared  up, 
settled,  is  almost  unbelievable.  It  puts 
humor  higher  among  the  human  powers 
than  any  other  exhibit,  so  fur  as  I know. 
This  is  partly  because  it  was  so  kind; 
not  that  it  was  without  satire.  There 
Was  much,  but  usually  it  was  clear, 
friendly,  light.  It  found  its  expression 
in  common  things,  the  expression  of  the 
man  to  whom  all  human  exhibits,  all 
physical  things  are  dean,  to  whom  noth- 
ing is  coarse  or  wrong  that  is  natural. 

His  zest  in  things,  in  everything,  one 
might  say,  counted  for  much  in  all  these 
difficulties.  It  is  to  mistake  Lincoln  to 
overemphasize  his  melancholy  and  his 
travail  of  spirit.  That  they  were  his  con- 
stunt  companions  is  true,  but  they  were 
not  alone,  nor  did  they  dominule  his  soul. 
His  enormous  interest  in  life  and  men 
held  them  under.  This  unflagging  curi- 
osity and  sympathy  made  him  the  most 
likable  of  men.  Thayer,  by  his  excellent 
use  of  Huy’s  letters  and  diury  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a fresh  and  delightful 
impression  of  his  lovableness. 

The  very  titles  by  which  he  and  Nico- 
lay  spoke  of  tho  President — the  “ An- 
cient,” the  “ Tycoon  ” — hint  at  their  af- 
fection. The  little  descriptions  Hay 
drops  of  Lincoln  taking  u hearty  part  in 
everyduy  happenings  are  particularly  re- 
vealing. Those  of  us  who  hnvc  learned 
our  Lincoln  from  tho  books  have  hardly 
pictured  him  as  Hny  does,  dishing  out 
oysters  ut  a late  informal  supper,  or  as 
sitting  in  a private  box  at  a ooncert  with 
his  gay  young  secretary  carrying  on  a 
" hefty  flirtation  with  the  M.  girls  in 
the  flies." 

Hay’s  appreciation  of  the  goodness  and 
bigness  of  Lincoln  grew  constantly.  He 
realized,  if  many  others  did  not,  the  firm- 
ness of  the  hand  on  the  wheel. 

The  Tycoon  1b  In  fine  whuelc.  I have 
rarely  aeon  him  more  8oreno  and  busy,  lie 
la  managing  this  war,  tho  d.uft,  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  planning  u recoiiKtruelion  of  the 
Union,  all  at  once.  I never  knew  with  what 
a tyrannous  authority  ho  rules  the  Cabinet 
till  now.  The  most  important  things  he  de- 
cides, and  there  is  no  cavil. 

And  then: 

What  a man  it  *« ! Occupied  nil  day  with 
matters  of'vast  moment,  deeply  anxious  about 
the  fate  of  the  greatest  army  of  the  world, 
with  his  own  plans  and  future  hanging  on  the 
event*  of  tho  passing  hour,  ho  yet  has  such 
a wealth  of  tdmplo  bonhomme  and  good- 
fellowship  that  he  gets  out  of  bed  and  peram- 
bulates tho  house  In  hla  shirt  to  find  us,  that 
wo  may  *hure  with  him  tho  fun  of  poor 
Hood’s  queer  Uttle  conceits. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  for  those 
unfortunate  people  who  regard  education 
as  possible  only  through  schools  and  so- 
cial contacts  to  understand  how  Lincoln 
was  able,  without  college  training  or 
travel,  to  understand  so  thoroughly  the 
thought  and  opinion  of  all  sections  of  the 
country.  As  a truth,  there  was  nobody 
who  understood  so  well  how  all  tho  people 
were  thinking  or  why  they  thought  as 
they  did.  These  people  will  find  a clue 
to  their  puzzle  in  not  only  Newton’s  de- 
tailed study  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Lincoln  and  his  law  partner,  Ilerndon,  in 
the  years  preceding  the  war,  but  in  a 
still  more  recent  volume  of  personal 
reminiscences  of  unusual  character  by 
Henry  B.  Rankin  of  Springfield,  HI.  Mr. 
Rankin  was  in  the  office  of  the  firm  from 
1850  to  18&L  He  says  that  as  he  looks 
back  on  this  experience  the  circumstance 
which  most  impresses  him  is  the  way  in 
which  Lincoln  and  Herndon  steadfastly 


t»B  under  attentive;  using  all  sources 
and  in  their  private  conferences  and  dis- 
cusaioas  with  each  other  reviewing  and 
gifting  all  conflicting  opinions  on  national 
questions  that  came  to  their  office  table 
from  North  and  South,  East  and  West. 
Mr.  Rankin  writes? 

Had  they  foreseen  the  political  and  execu- 
tive battle*  before  Mr.  Lincoln.  Id*  prepara- 
tion could  not  have  been  more  thorough,  ex- 
act, and  comprehensive  to  fit  him  for  the 
Presidency  In  lWJl-OT..  It  vros  his  wish  that 
led  to  Hubucrlblng  lor  Southern  paper*  and 
pi  rJodiealii,  and  he  wax  » more  diligent  reader 
or  these  than  hi*  partner.  The  latter  had 
first  supplied  the  office  table  with  the  lead- 
ing abolition  papers  of  the  North.  The  ex- 
treme opinions  which  Northern  paper*  pre- 
sented brought  the  Southern  view*  repre- 
sented. In  their  papers  to  the  office  table. 
Tld*  wa*  Mr.  Lincoln’*  suggestion  and  choice, 
for,  a*  he  then  expressed  It,  " Let  u*  ha%e 
both  sides  on  our  table.  Each  Is  entitled  to 
it*  * day  In  court.*  ” 

Besides  the  full  use  of  all  The  Illinois  State 
Journnl’a  exchange.',  they  took  regularly  at 
the  office,  up  to  the  closing  of  Southern  mall3 
by  tho  Confederate  State*  in  1-S61,  The 
Charleston  Mercury,  The  Richmond  Inquirer, 
and  The  Louisville  Journal ; also  The  South- 
ern Literary  Meaeenger,  an  able  monthly 
political  and  literary  magazine,  formerly  edit- 
ed by  Edgar  A.  l’oe,  and  later  by  J.  R. 
Thompson.  Thl*  wa*  a periodical  of  nnusual 
ability,  published  at  Richmond.  Vu.,  and  ho 
gave  no  periodical  that  came  to  the  office  the 
attention  he  did  to  this.  He  had  preserved 
an  accumulation  of  these  Southern  Literary 
Messenger*  on  top  of  one  of  the  office  presses 
find  ho  directed  my  attention  to  them  a few 
weeks  before  setting  out  for  Washington, 
while  sorting  up  odds  and  ende  about  the  of- 
fice. saying  he  wished  me  to  take  charge  of 
and  have  them  bound  and  kept  for  him  until 
his  return  to  the  office  life  again,  which  ho 
often  spoke  of  ad  being  his  intention.  This  I 
aid.  THid  they  are  now  In  my  library. 

The  soundness  of  Lincoln’s  education 
becomes  more  and  more  clear  the  more 
we  know  of  the  man.  It  is  true  he  had 
no  training  in  handling  men  or  affairs  in 
an  orderly  fashion.  He  did  not  know 
what  system  meant  so  far  as  delegating 
tasks,  or  seeing  that  things  were  kept 
ship-shape.  Even  in  the  White  House 
he  was  still  the  New  Salem  Postmaster, 
who  carried  the  mail  in  his  hat,  the 
Springfield  lawyer  whose  idea  of  filing 
was  tersely  revealed  in  the  legend  found 
on  a bundle  of  his  papers,  “ When  you 
can’t  find  it  anywhere  else,  look  into 
this.” 

He  had  no  sense  of  the  machine  or  how 
to  handle  it.  Lincoln  never  had  any  de- 
sire to  impose  his  way  of  doing  things 
upon  other  men.  He  liked  to  talk  with 
them  as  the  spirit  moved,  and  he  felt  that 
way  about  his  Cabinet.  It  was  very  dif- 
ficult throughout  his  Administration  to 
hold  regular  meetings.  This  probably 
was  less  Lincoln’s  fault  than  Seward’s, 
but  it  was  his  fault  that  he  did  not  over- 
rule Seward.  There  was  always  around 
the  White  House  during  the  Administra- 
tion a great  deal  of  back-stair  gossip,  of 
intrigue,  confusion,  and  contradictory  or- 
ders, a great  deal  of  encroaching  by  Sew- 
ard and  Stanton  on  other  departments, 
all  of  which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
a more  vigorous  administrating  hand. 

The  kind  of  thing  Mr.  Lincoln  was  do- 
ing was  of  course  vastly  more  important 
than  the  kind  of  thing  which  he  did  not 
do,  but  what  he  did  not  do  caused  confu- 
sion and  gave  opportunity  for  the  in- 
triguers. It  often  bewildered  the  coun- 
try. The  average  man  thinks  if  the  ma- 
chine is  running  smoothly  that  there  is  a 
power  and  purpose  and  wisdom  behind. 
The  power  and  purpose  and  wisdom  were 
behind  the  confusion,  but  the  smaller 
things  obscured  them.  With  a little  more 
training  this  might  have  been  avoided. 

The  indictments  brought  against  Lin- 
coln for  ineffective  administration,  for 
interfering  with  the  army,  for  going  be- 
yond strict  executive  powers,  have  plenty 
of  backing.  It  is  curious,  however,  how 
little  these  things  affect  our  judgment  of 
him.  They  leave  him  where  he  has  long 
been  in  the  popular  mind.  Possibly  they 
leave  him  greater,  since  we  see  how  he 
did  in  the  end  dominate  without  the  aid 
of  the  conventional  tools  and  training 
which  would  have  prevented  many  of  his 
mistakes.  These  things  have  no  more  ef- 
fect on  our  opinion  of  him  as  a states- 
man and  leader  than  the  insistent  effort 
to  prove  that  he  or  his  mother  was  born 
out  of  wedlock,  or  that  he  ran  away 
from  his  own  wedding,  has  on  our  opin- 
ion of  him  as  a man.  One  must  want  to 
believe  both  of  these  charges  very  badly 
to  set  aside  the  mass  of  evidence  against 
them.  That  is,  they  both  see*  to  have 
been  built  up  so  far  mainly*  on  a desire  to 
believe,  rather  than  on  trustworthy  evi- 
dence. 

But  supposing  they  are  true,  it  makes 
no  difference  whatever  in  our  reverence 
foe  the  man.  It  no  more  changes  our 


mg  for  Washington  to  be  told  that  he 
could  fly  into  a passionate  rage  and  curse 
idee  a pirate.  Though  failing  at  many 
points  as  an  administrator,  Lincoln  still 
remains  the  great  leader.  Though  his 
life  had  many  sordid  details,  he  is  still 
the  great  man  and  the  great  gentleman. 

Through  him  more  than  through  any 
other  man  yet  developed  in  this  country 
we  are  coming  to  realize  what  it  means 
to  be  a useful  leader  in  a democracy. 
The  more  one  knows  of  him  the  better 
one  understands  how  fully  the  scheme 
must  be  accepted  if  a man  is  to  succeed 
with  the  people.  Lincoln  actually  be- 
lieved that  popular  government  was 
practical.  He  actually  listened  to  the 
people.  He  knew  them  so  well  that  he 
understood  what  they  said  when  he  lis- 
tened. He  knew  that  he  could  not  fool 
them  in  the  long  run,  and  he  never  tried 
to  do  so.  Democracy  to  him  was  a series 
of  practical  truths,  things  to  do  as  well 
as  to  say.  His  faith  stood  the  test  of 
his  terrible  experiences  in  the  civil  war. 
Perhaps  no  man  ever  had  more  reason 
for  disillusionment  with  men  and  their 
institutions,  but  to  the  end  he  kept  his 
faith  in  both,  and  he  left  behind  an 
achievement  and  an  expression  which  is 
so  far  the  world’s  best  guide  in  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 
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